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FRANK W. McLAUGHLIN is Field 
Executive for the New Jersey Audu- 
bon Society, staff naturalist in the 
Department of Education of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sci » founder and president of 
the Audubon Wildlife Society of Au- 
dubon, N. J., Executive Committee 
member of the Conservation Council 
of New Jersey, and a Director of the 
Philadelphia Conservationists, Inc. A 
lifetime interest in nature, beginning 
with his boyhood in rural southern 
New Jersey, has qualified Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin as a top-ranking naturalist, 
wildlife photographer, lecturer and 
conservationist. 


‘.. to distinguish the delicate freldmarks...” 


WRITES FRANK McLAUGHILIN: “Naturalists, both amateur and professional, appreci- 
ate the value of split-second critical focusing, brilliance of image and wide field of 
view in binoculars. These three factors are most important to distinguish the delicate 
field marks of wildlife—especially when observed moving through the green half- 
light of a woodland, or hiding among the shadows of fairly dense foliage. My Bausch 
& Lomb 7X,35 Binocular meets these rigid requirements. 


Lack UW keag 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 
pages of useful information you 
should kmow before you buy any 
binocular. Tells bow to select a glass 
for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12035 Lomb Park, Roch- 
ester 2, N. Y. 


Beusch S Lomb 


Zephyr-Light 
72,33mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
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NATIONAL 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 
1910, 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
mature and conservation, at Medomak, 


Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird paimers. 


Audubon Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints by 
leading wildlife photographers, 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may be 
bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete., may be 
obtained, and such items purchased. 
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Research Projects, especially for species 


threatened with extinction. 


Public information Department services 
members, and furnishes the press, TV, and 
radio with information about nature and 
conservation, 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
ineluding seasonal reports and bird cen- 
suses; Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Senctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; and extensive areas in 
Texas and Florida. 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants and wild- 
life and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 


-$ 50 
100 


Supporting ... 
10 Contributing ... 


Membership includes Audubon Magazine. 
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Your With: May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society in 
your will, Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the National 
Audubon Society, in the City of New York, in the State of New York, the sum of 

dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for the general 


purposes of said Society. 


Directors: Guy Emerson, Ludlow Griscom, 
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Swanson, R. Gordon Wasson. 


Officers: Ludlow Griscom, Chairman of the 
Board; Gardner D. Stout, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee; Robert C. Murphy, Hon- 
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Carl W. Buchheister, Vice-President; Erard 
A. Matthiessen, Secretary; R. Gordon Was- 
son, Treasurer; Irving Benjamin, Asst. 
Treasurer; Shirley Miller, Asst. Secretary. 
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Readers of Audubon Magazine may 
be interested to hear of our efforts to 
preserve the Mianus River Gorge, lo- 
cated in southwestern Fairfield County, 
Connecticut, and northeastern West- 
chester County, New York. Here, in 
three rugged miles, lies one of the few 
truly primitive spots remaining in this 
area, shaded by giant hemlocks more 
than a century old. 

Richard H. Pough, chairman of the 
Department of Conservation and Ecol- 
ogy of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History and president of Nature 
Conservancy, who critically examined 
the gorge last winter, wrote fram his 
observations: 

We know of no other comparable 
tract of what appears to be virgin, or at 
least mature, forest, anywhere in south- 
western Connecticut, or, in fact, in the 
entire New York City region. The pres- 
ervation of wild tracts like the Mianus 
River Gorge is a critical conservation 
problem. Many of the biological sciences 
will be seriously crippled in years to 
come if we do not preserve old-growth 
units like this that provide samples of 
biotic communities in a state of equi- 
librium.” 

Proud of their heritage and many 
times enjoying its wealth of flora and 
fauna, local conservationists have 
watched with growing concern during 
the past two years the proposed flood- 
ing of this scientifically valuable area by 
the Greenwich Water Company. 

Taking the stand that it is possible to 
effect a compromise between the need 
for water and the need to save our van- 
ishing wilderness spots, 16 conservation 
and nature study groups, local Audubon 
societies, garden clubs, and Boy Scout 
troops from Westchester County and 
Fairfield County registered a plea at 
public hearings held in April that those 
portions of the gorge which remained 
above the proposed flooded area be 
kept in their present natural state as a 
wildlife and ‘botanical preserve. These 
organizations, comprising some 9,500 
members, form the nucleus of the Mi- 
anus Gorge Conservation Group. 

In July, indicating an appreciation 
for the conservationists’ efforts, the New 
York State Power and Control Commis- 
sion handed down a decision permitting 
the Greenwich Water Company to flood 
the area, with the proviso that the banks 
above the high-water mark be main- 
tained in their present natural state and 
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that insofar as possibe existing timber 
be preserved. Water Company officials 
expressed their willingness to cooperate. 

At present, the Mianus Gorge Con- 
servation Group, joined by still more 
Audubon units and garden clubs, is 
working to acquire by gift or purchase 
the remaining mile of the gorge that 
lies north of the new reservoir on both 
sides of the river, in the townships of 
North Castle and Pound ‘Ridge, N. Y. 
This contains some of the finest terrain 
the gorge has to offer, and should be 
protected from further exploitation. 
Title to the proposed preserve would 
be held by Wildlife Preserves, Inc., 
which, with Nature Conservancy, is co- 
operating with our group. It is estimated 
that about $50,000 must be raised to 
save the area. 

It is only through the cooperation and 
contributions of conservationists that we 
can hope to salvage for scientific research 
and public enjoyment this fragment of 
our vanishing wilderness. 

—Mianus Gorge Conservation Group 
Box 107 
Bedford, New York 


Bird Attracting in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains 


I live in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
Every morning we feed the birds and 
now have Oregon juncos, fox sparrows 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


in our history | 
we offer 


“ ICE 


And we've picked a binocular espe- 
cially adapted+to birding: Center fo- 
cusing, it shows birds needle-point 
clear, both far away and as close as 
6 feet! Wonderfully small and com- 
pact, it’s a pocket-size 6 x 18, only 
2% inches, and weighing ony 9 
ounces. 


And that’s not all 


Most pocket glasses are poorly built; 
this glase is exceptionally sturdy. 
We've checked every detail in our 
Shop, famous for its precision stand- 
ards. (Write for details of construc- 
tion). Beautifully chrome finished. 
For birders, of any age, the gift 
enjoyed for a lifetime. 


Regular price $45.00 
(plus 10% tax) 
Special, till Janvary Ist, only 
$33.75 (plus 10% tax) 
On approval terminating 10 days 
after Christmas 
Try it out yourself first—Order it NOW 


Mirakel Repair Ca. 
Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


Binocular Specialists since 1923 
(Also see Ads 1 & 2 Page 286) 
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Audubon birds 
faithfully 
reproduced 
from the 
elephant folio 
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* Illustrated 
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Cream soup cups and ‘stands. 
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wl 
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$24. S600 for eight 
§ $24.00 for eight 


(Postage and Handling 50¢) 
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Songbirds 


OF AMERICA 


In Color, 
Sound and Story 


Birds come to life in your home the 
year round, when you see and hear 
them at the same time in this excit- 
ing new Soundbook. 


Written, photographed and recorded 
by the famous Cornell University 
authorities, Drs. A. A. Allen and 
P. P. Kellogg, with an introduction 
by Roger Tory Peterson. 


Reviewers are searching for adjec- 
tives to describe “the most delightful, 
readable, listenable introduction to 
the wonder world of birds ever...” 


Friend, family, or some lucky child— 
they'll love you for it! 


in one beautiful 10” x 10” volume: 
Superb natural color photes, fas- 
cinating text and true-life high 
fidelity record of our most thrilling 


songsters. $4.95 


At book, record and gift shops 


or direct from 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


(add 25¢ shipping) 
(Specify record speed: 334% or 45 rpm) 


BOOK-RECORDS, Ine. 


680 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


" WINTER BOARDERS 
~ Forest green on white 


Gadh 200 conahite 08 4 pimp sist se ene" oad 
Beth are hand-fringed ond launder perfectly. 


set— 50 
individual mats— 1.00 (minimum 4) 
¥ goods -- 50-36 
6.75-—-54 inch 
Teblecioth prices on . Please specify size 
Postoge eon all 
JEAN POOLE Box 25 


Please send check or money order. Neo C.0.D.'s 


and golden-crowned sparrows, spotted 
towhees and brown towhees, nuthatches, 
chickadees, and Steller’s jays. Earlier we 
had black-headed grosbeaks, brown 
creepers, downy woodpeckers, flickers, 
California jays, and occasionally Law- 
rence’s goldfinches. We had about 27 
species during the summer but not all 
were attracted by the foods, rather by 
a continuous supply of water placed in 
both secluded and open areas. Besides 
the usual bird seeds and “scratch,” | 
make up my own food. This consists 
of suet, bird seeds, a little apple, peanut 
butter, and game bird chow (Purina). 
First I melt the suet putting a little 
water with it so it doesn’t burn. When 
it has melted I let it cool, then add the 
other ingredients, mixing them well and 
being careful not to have it too dry or 
too wet. It thickens with the cooling of 
the suet. It is then spread out in a 
screen-protected device lowered by pul- 
ley from a branch near the trunk of a 
very large pine tree. The birds love it. 
I have hardly left it to return to. the 
house when my board is full of nut- 
hatches, chickadees, and juncos. 

The Townsend's chipmunk, a wood- 
land species that climbs trees and is 
elusive, eats sunflower seeds in the patio 
next to the breakfast table, unafraid. | 
have been told he is rarely tamed thus, 


00 
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MARY LAND clear instructions for pre- 


boyou. in 
Ne in or _ wdby inctive 
- t t 
outdoor recines JONN, BAKER. 400 pp. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baton 
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as the mountain species are, for he is 
a resident of deep woods. 

PAUL JACKSON 
Soquel, California 


A Weedcock in Manhattan 


A woodcock is a rare sight on the 
sidewalks of New York City. Yet one of 
these shy birds was sitting, dazed and 
bewildered, on West 53rd Street near 
Fifth Avenue, where a kindly truck 
driver found it early on a March morn- 
ing in 1954. Flying north over the city, 
it had probably crashed into a tall build- 
ing, since blood was oozing from its 
beak. After carrying the injured bird 
home with him to Brooklyn, the truck- 
man notified the National Audubon So- 
ciety’s headquarters. 


As an outgrowth of our membership 
in this Society, for several years my hus- 
band and I have been doing volunteer 
bird rescue work in Queens County, 
Long Island. Answering calls about in- 
jured birds and helpless fledglings, we 
bring them home and care for them. 
This time, we drove our bird ambu- 
Jance (the family car) to Brooklyn and 
returned to Hollis with the woodcock 
patient. 

Still bleeding around the head, the 
bird was badly frightened by the time it 
arrived at our house. However, when 
we gave it a drink in a small cup, the 
water soon disappeared, as the thirsty 
woodcock sucked it up through its long 
bill. We offered it moistened dogfood 
but it made no attempt to eat. Then I 
dug up several worms in the garden. 
Seizing the wriggling worms with its 
three-inch beak, it gobbled them down 
like spaghetti. 

The next day the story of the wood- 
cock’s accident appeared in some of the 
metropolitan newspapers. One caption 
read, “Bird Disabled by Skyscraper.” A 
news reporter called the injured bird 


Continued on Page 277 
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Field test at no risk 
on you; next bird walk 


BURTON BINOCULARS 


Get close to birds. Capture 
beauty and detail with crisp 


clarity. Take to the woods and get positive 
identification of birdlife. Burton Binoculars give 
you breathtaking clarity at an unbelievably low 
price every bird lover can afford. Check these 
outstanding features: 


FINEST QUALITY, achromatic lenses for 
razor sharp viewing pleasure. All internal optics 
hard coated. (for greater brilliance of image). 
Magnesium bodies for feather weight (and ease 
of handling). 


5-YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE, against 
optical, mechanical and workmanship defects. 
Most liberal guarantee offered on any binocular 
today! High quality of Burton Binoculars makes 
this guarantee possible. 


LIFETIME SERVICE PLAN, after expiration 
of 5-year guarantee, all service performed on 
non-profit basis in our modern service dept. 


30 DAY NO-RISK TRIAL. Try Burton 
Binoculars, if you are not satisfied 100% return 
them within 30 days (in original condition) and 
receive full refund. YOU CAN’T LOSE! Order 
model of your choice today. 

6x30. ..$39.50 7x 50...$57.50 

8x 30...$43.50 9x35...$58.50 7x35 WE 
7x35...$54.50 10 x 50... $68.50 $100.00 


Additional models in our ‘Binocular Guide’ catalog 
Add $4.00 for center focusing model 
Add usvel 10% Federal Excise Tax 
Burton Dura-Test Binoculars are made to our rigid 
specifications in Japanese contract factories. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


THE R. H. BURTON CO. 

2503 Sullivent Ave. Columbus 4, Ohle 

Che See mae PORE ccleiag. Saeles “Binconer 
Please prepaid Individual Focus 

af cera Oo Central Foous 


Enclosed find i check __=_ M.O..____or C.0.D.._.__ 
in the amount t 
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WONDERLAND ON THE 
Audubon Wildlife Tours 


Cape Sable region of the Ever- 
‘ark, Florids, with an expert 


t station wagon aud beat run every 
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When Ornithologists Get 
Together 

Early this autumn, from September 
8 to 12, the American Ornithologists’ 
Union held its annual conventions: ir: 
Madison, Wisconsin, the seventy-s: od 
such meeting in the Society's long his 
tory. 

Actually, it all started indirectly with 
John James Audubon. Only 20 years 
alter the death of the great pioneer 
ornithologist, two young men, William 
Brewster and Henry Henshaw, met on 
Monday nights at Brewster's pre-revo- 
lutionary home on Brattle Street in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts to pore over 
the pages of Audubon and to discuss 
what they had read. That was in 1871. 
Soon others joined in the Monday night 
sessions on Brattle Street and after two 
years of these informal seminars, the 
Nuttall Society, named after the early 
Cambridge ornithologist, was formed. 
This, the oldest bird club in America, 
of which I am proud to be a member, 
still holds its meetings im Cambridge. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union 
—or “A.O.U.”"—the top scientific orni- 
thological body in North America (U.S. 
and Canada) has been called the “lusty 
offspring” of the Nuttall Club. Ac- 
tually they are half-brothers, because 
the A.O. U. was started as a separate 
venture, even though many of the early 
Nuttallites became its charter members. 
It was deemed too much duplication to 
have two journals, so the Nuttall Bulle- 
tin was discontinued—in name at least 
—and “The Auk” was launched, to be- 
come the official publication of the 
A.O. U. 

In 1884, a committee of the A. O. U. 
sparked the Audubon movement. Today 
the National Audubon Society, the sev- 
eral State Audubon. Societies and the 
hundreds of local Audubon groups are 
the most potent force in wildlife con- 
servation in America outside the federal 
government. Thus, can everything, in a 
sense, be traced back to Audubon him- 
self. 

The National Audubon Society at its 
annual convention in the fall, devotes 
its time to consef¥cion matters, while 
the A.O.U., although it has an excel- 
lent committee on conservation, devotes 
its sessions largely to scientific papers. 

It was nearly 30 years ago (1925) that 
I attended my first A.O. U. meeting in 
New York Gity and, if my memory is 
a reliable servant, the papers were not 
quite as technical, on the whole, as they 
are today. The emphasis, too, was some- 
what different—there were many more 
papers dealing with faunistics and taxon- 
omy, whereas today behavior, biology, 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


in! ecology have come to the fore. Mi- 
xration seems to have had a great re- 
vival. Whereas the decade before the 
war secmed to produce little that was 
new ar prevocative in the study of 
migration and orientation, the decade 
iollowing the war has seen a great deal 
vf original work on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The avetage bird-watcher may feel 
that the A. O. U. meetings—or those of 
the Wilson Club and the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club—are perhaps too “long- 
hair” for them; true, some of the papers 
are rather specialized and formidable, 
but there are still enough offerings of 
general interest to make them very worth 
while. If you have never attended sone 
of these conventions, put it on your 
calendar for next year (the A.O.U. meet- 
ing will be in Boston). Many of us go 
primarily for the social side of things— 
to meet other bird people, to hear the 
latest gossip, to take part in interesting 
discussions and to go on the wonderful 
field trips that are planned for the end 
of the week (in Wisconsin we went to 
the fabulous Horicon Marsh), Of course, 
we listen to the papers too, but if we 
miss one we feel it no tragedy because 
we will most likely be able to read it in 
The Auk, Condor, Wilson Bulletin, or 
some other publication at a later date. 

I have often wondered why the 
B. O. U. — the British Ornithologists’ 
Union — does not stage similar conven- 
tions. Perhaps the gap is filled some- 
what by the International Ornithologi- 
cal Congress, but that body meets only 
one year in four. 


The International Ornithological 
Congress 


Earlier in the summer, from May 29 to 
June 5, the XJ Congressus Internation- 
alis Ornithologicus convened in Basel, 
Switzerland. Six hundred delegates from 
36 countries flocked to the lovely old 


university town on the Rhine. The 
German representation was largest — 
about 140—the English, also a very bird- 
minded people, numbered 85. About 50 
Americans were registered. This time 
there were even five Russian delegates 
who arrived unexpectedly at the last 
minute, necessitating an earlier start 
each morning so that their papers could 
be included in the program. Inasmuch 
a8 there were no Russians present at the 
Congress in Sweden four years ago, this 
seemed to indicate some change of pol- 
icy in the Kremlin. 

I was very pleased to see several Span- 
ish ornithologists in Basel. You may 
remember, in my column, Bird’s-Eye 
View, Audubon Magazine, p. 346, Nov.- 
Dec., 1952, how I discussed with Mau- 
ricio Gonzales the importance of starting 
a Spanish Ornithological Society. Well, 
he is a man of action; the Society was 
launched in October, 1953. Dr. Bernis 
of Madrid, who was present at the Con- 

Continued on Page 285 
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NATURE TRAILS 
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grounds with a Nature Trail, trees, ferns, 
flowers, rocks, birds in their habitats, etc., 
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ant Nature Name Plates. Know the spe- 


cies on your own property. Educational— 
inexpensive—nationwide service. Write 
for estimate. 
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A novel holiday afloat 


into the tropical Everglades 
country—a bird lover's Paradise 


One Week Cruises—December 20 thru 
April — $86 


CAPT. JIM NISBET 
Bex 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Fierids 
in WW. ¥. C. CALL VACATION ADVISERS, ING. 
PLaze 56-2730 


Winter 
BIRD -WATCHERS 
in Florida 


When you see Okeechobee Birds of Lake 
and Prairie make THE SOUTHLAND 
HOTEL your comfortable home base. 


For 12 years we have been official headquar- 
ters of the Audubon Wildlife Tours out of 
Okeechobee. We are accustomed to bird-watchers 
and offer the best food and quarters in this area. 
Single or double rooms, twin beds, private bath 
and shower; free parking at our door. Come and 
see us and we will do our best to please you, 
just as we have pleased hundreds of others on 
the Audubon Tours. Make your reservations with 


MRS. M. C. PITTS, Owmer-Manager 
Okeechobee, Florida 


SEE THE 


Ei verglade Kite 


A never to be forgotten trip into the great marsh 
surrounding Lake Okeechobee. On every trip, the 
most intimate habits of this rare bird are studied 
at close range. The trip is made in a comfortable 
four passenger boat equipped to make each outing 
an ornithological success as well as the most thrill- 
ing boat ride you have ever experienced, Many 
other birds of the marsh are seen during this two 
hour trip covering approximately 20 miles. 


Excellent accommodations are available in the 
modern town of Clewiston situated on the south 
shore of beautiful Lake Okeecholee where the 
Everglades begin. This remarkable area is the 
home of many other exciting birds including; 
smooth billed ani, cattle egret, burrowing owl, and 
limpkin, Reservations can he made for any day 
of the week after January Ist. This trip does 
not interfere with the Audubon tours so popular 
in nearby Okeechobee. Write, Clewiston Guide 
Service, Box 653, Clewiston, Florida. 


William Henley 


OWNER-OPERATOR 
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Moose Creck, Idaho, with Bailey Mountain in the f 
background. 


tHE 
MOOSE CREEK ARBOR VITAES 


By Mark Boesch 
RBOR VITAE, a Latin name, 


means “tree of life.” It is an 
appropriate name for one of the 
hardiest and longest-lived trees on 
the North American continent. 
The arbor vitae* of Moose Creek 
are also called cedars, and more gen- 
erally, western red cedars, but they 
are true Thuja, with the typical 
small cones, the rich balsam smell, 


Wane cance-cedar, shinglewood, nt 
is classified by bota- 


umbia, western Washington 
and northwestern California: 
in y Mountains from eastern Washi 
northern Idaho, and western Montana, nort 
southeastern British Columbia. Nuttall ‘called this 
tree Thuja gigantea,—The Editors 
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the soft, light weight, but extremely 
tough and water resistant wood, and 
the many flattened branchlets. 
The arbor vitaes of Moose Creek 
are a luxuriant grove, covering some 
500 acres, the last remaining sur- 
vivors of what was once an extensive 
forest. That so many remain at all 
is because they are truly the tree of 
life, and because they are so far re- 
moved from the lumberman’s axe. 
These trees stand in the deep re- 
cesses of America’s largest wilderness 
area, the Bitterroot-Selway Area of 
Montana and Idaho. Here, approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 acres have been set 
aside as primeval wilderness, and 
commercial exploitation cannot en- 
ter in. The big arbor vitaes are one 
proof of why it is necessary to have 


WILDERNESS AREAS IN OUR NATIONAL FORESTS 

“The Forest Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has designated 78 
areas within the national forests to be preserved as wilderness. They embrace a 
total of 14,000,000 acres on 73 national forests in 12 states... . The total area 
reserved is approximately 8 per cent of the land area of the national forests. 
Considerable portions of these areas are above timberline or have only non- 
commercial timber growth. . . . Although many . . . have outstanding scenic 
values, that is not why they were established. They were selected as typical areas 
of the Rockies, Sierras, Cascades, and other regions where wilderness lovers and 
recreationists may enjoy unmodified nature and the inspiration it gives... . 
Wilderness areas are designated by the Secretary of Agriculture upon recommen- 
dation of the Chief of the Forest Service. To qualify there must be no roads or 
other provisions for motorized transportation, no commercial timber cutting, and 
no occupancy under special use permit for hotels, stores, resorts, summer homes, 
organization camps, or hunting and fishing lodges. . . . Wilderness areas are open 
to the public without restrictions except those essential for protection from fire. 
Hunting and fishing are permitted . . . in accordance with State laws.” — Excerpt 
from page 273, “The Conservation Yearbook 1954,” published at 1740 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price $6.00. 


such large areas set aside as wilder- 
ness. It was my good fortune to 
spend several years in this area, in 
the employ of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 

Moose Creek is an important 
feeder stream for the Selway River, 
a part of the Columbia River system. 
It gets its start in the lofty, rugged 
Bitterroot Mountains, and flows 
some 50 miles before it empties into 
the Selway. Approximately five miles 
up from its mouth begins its two 
major branches, the east and west 
forks. The big arbor vitaes are along 
the east branch of the creek, 14 
miles from the mouth, just above 
what is known as Elbow Bend, where 
there is an old trapper’s cabin, now 
used by the U.S. Forest Service as 
a temporary guard station. My head- 
quarters were at the Moose Creek 
Ranger Station, which is situated 
near the mouth of the stream, but 
I had several reasons for making 
the trip to Elbow Bend. Visiting the 
arbor vitae grove was one, another 
was in line with my job of fire con- 
trol. I had heard that the arbor 
vitaes were quite resistant to fire, and 
I wanted to see with my own eyes. 

The Moose Creek country had 
been hard hit by fires in the past. 
It was swept by the gigantic blaze 
that burned over so much of north- 
ern Idaho in 1910, including the 


All photographs by Ernst Peterson 


Inside the arbor vitae grove, there is 
a hush, like that of a great cathedral. 
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Elbow Bend eabin was built many years ago by an unknown trapper. 


towns of Wallace and Kellogg. 
Again, in 1934, the large fire that 
started on Pete King Creek to the 
west, swept through the country. 
Other years have seen other fires 
burning over smaller areas, but no 
less destructive for the area they did 
burn. It did seem remarkable that 
such a large grove of virgin trees 
. Could remain in fine health after such 
a prolonged series of fires. One can 
view this grove now and reflect what 
that vast Selway country must have 
been like before the fires swept 
it. 

Although fires here have destroyed 
millions of fine trees that represent 
billions of feet of vital timber, they 
have had at least one good effect. 
They have created some of the finest 
elk country in the United States. 
And when one reflects that just north 
of here, in the Clearwater Country, 
the Lewis and Clark expedition had 
its roughest time and h:ad to butcher 
its horses to survive, he can better 
appreciate the conditions that have 
caused the elk to populate the area 
in such vast numbers. The Selway 
herd alone has been estimated at 
some 14,000 elk, a lot of elk, even 
when they are scattered over some 
two million acres. 

What the fires have done is to 
give the shrubs a better chance to 
grow—plants like ceanothus, or deer 
brush, Oregon grape, snowberry, and 
serviceberry. These the elk, and deer 
too, find palatable, especially during 
the winter when the heavy snow af- 
fords them little else to feed on. Big 
game does not thrive in a mature, 
dense forest land, for the very rea- 
son that some of these shrubs do not 
grow readily under the thick canopy 
of mature timber. 

Arbor vitaes are not the only ma- 


ture trees left standing in this area. 
For, though fires may sweep clean 
in the path they follow, they do 
take a crooked path, following the 
lines of least resistance, carried along 
by the wind or its own draft, and 
isolating pockets of timber here and 
there. Man, too, helped in the Sel- 
way Country, by throwing his battle 
lines in front of the flames, saving 
patches of timber here and there. 
Even though he could not overcome 
the fire entirely, he could change its 
course, and hold it off when he could 
muster enough strength to do so. 
More than 5,000 men fought the 
Pete King fire in 1934, and though 
it burned briskly until the last day 
of September when the fall rains 
finally let down in a torrent, this 
force of men was sufficient to beat 
down the inferno in strategic places 
that left virgin timber still standing. 
Some of this timber is still here to- 
day—magnificent yellow pine stands, 
Douglas fir, the  stream-loving 
spruces, some larch, and what lodge- 
pole pine the beetles did not get 
during the insect-infested 1930's. 
But the arbor vitaes are the great- 
est prize of all. When I first visited 
them, some eight years ago, I wanted 
to take my hat off as I stepped 
under their needled canopy. For it 
was as though I had stepped inside 
of some great cathedral, with the 
rays of the sun slanting through the 
branches overhead; a filtered, patchy 
light, that was as beautiful as any 
stained glass windows could possibly 
make it. There was a hush in the 
air, too, as my feet trod the years 
of accumulated needles, a carpet as 
rich and as soft as I had ever walked 
on. There was no sound other than 
the muffled voice of the creek near 
at hand. Even when I neared the 


salt lick, which is near the center 
of the great grove, and had fright- 
ened a small herd of elk, there was 
no loud sound. The elk flitted away 
from me like so many elfin spirits, 
their whitish-yellow rumps flashing, 
but their hoofs making little or no 
noise on the soft carpet underfoot. 

Even on the brightest days, there 
is a twilight mood in the midst of 
the arbor vitaes. A cypress swamp 
has often been described as a gloomy 
place, but one could not say this 
about an arbor vitae grove. There 
the rich balsam smell, the springi- 
ness underfoot, and the sunlight 
slanting through the canopy over- 
head, lighting up the otherwise dark 
interior, gives one the feeling of 
cheerfulness and well being. I have 
never found a better place to camp. 

What a wonderful place to forget 
the years of war I had recently been 
through, with the Marines in battle 
on far-off Pacific islands, and later 
months spent in navy hospitals re- 
cuperating from the wounds of man- 
kind’s war. Here one could easily 
forget such recent strife caused by 
man’s greed. These great trees, the 
largest of which are 8 to 10 feet in 
diameter, and from 150 to 200 feet 
tall, were thriving even before the 
white man first put foot on this con- 
tinent. They could make me, mere 
man, feel small under their great 
shadows; yet important too, for part 
of my job was in protecting these 
trees from that which could destroy 
them. For though the arbor vitaes 
are fire resistant, much more so than 
most trees, they are not fireproof. 
No tree is fireproof, probably not 
even the cypress, to which the arbor 
vitae is related. I had seen plenty 
of evidence that the arbor vitae is 
killed by fire, for in the lower reaches 
of the creek, below Elbow Bend, 
were great monarchs, standing gaunt 
and naked, but still sound as a dol- 
lar, the snags left from the 1910 in- 
ferno. 

All the way down Moose Creek, 
these fire-killed trees can be found, 
with a few live trees still standing 
that had resisted the fire miracu- 
lously enough. I had put my axe 
to some of these snags, and knew 
how much axing and sawing it took 
to bring one of them down. I had 
helped to make fenceposts out of 
these long-dead trees, and there 
no better fencepost material to 
found anywhere. And I had made 
“shakes” out of them for roofing 
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material, and for a woods cabin, 
there is no better roofing. Though 
fire had killed many of the arbor 
vitaes, many of them were still stand- 
ing, nearly 40 years after they had 
died, and many of these will still 
be standing 40 years from now, so 
slow are they to rot, and so firmly 
entrenched are they to resist the 
wind. When one of these monarchs 
falls, the sound rings a long time in 
your ears. Even the fallen trees per- 
sist many years before they begin 
to decay. You can occasionally find 
other trees, several feet in diameter, 
growing astride the fallen ones, and 
the old ones will still be as sound 
as the day they fell. 

Like its relative, the cypress, the 
western arbor vitae likes a moist 
area in which to grow. You usually 
find them along the streams, or in 
the shady, moist dells where there 
are springs and sometimes swampy 
conditions. 

In the fall it is easy to gain the 
impression that these trees are dying, 
for then the branchlets are a red- 
dish-brown; the older branchlets die 
and drop off after two or three years; 
but there are new, green branchlets 
to take their places. The cones, too, 
add to this impression, for they are 
russet-brown when they mature and 
shed their seeds in late August; and 
they drop from the tree the follow- 
ing spring. They are very small for 
a tree so large, being only one-third 
to one-half inch long. The snow 
stays late in the Moose Creek coun- 
try, and in the late spring you can 
see thousands of arbor vitae cones 
scattered over its surface there. 

The bark of the tree, too, is in- 
teresting, and quite distinctive. It is 
a cinnamon brown, and thin and 
stringy, and is useful for tanning. 
It is said that the leaves have a me- 
dicinal value. 

Unlike its neighbors. the yellow 
pines, the arbor vitaes do not read- 
ily shed their lower branches. These 
are retained, and they add to the 
tree’s majestic appearance, sweeping 
outward and downward as they do 
in a long arch, giving the tree grace 
and symmetry. It is not hard to be- 
lieve that the arbor vitaes are related 
to the giant sequoias of California. 
Some of them even rival the sequoias 
in size. 

The arbor vitaes have been given 
another name which seems appro- 
priate. They are sometimes called 
“canoe cedars.” They got this name 
e + 


because the Indians hollowed out 
the trunks to make their canoes, 
some of them 60 feet long. Fine 
canoes they must make, too, for the 
wood is light, and very buoyant in 
the water. The Indians had other 
uses for the arbor vitae. They used 
their planks’to build their lodges, 
they carved their totem poles from 
their easily-worked wood, and they 
used the fibrous inner bark for mak- 
ing ropes and coarse blankets. 

It is good to know that the Moose 
Creek arbor vitaes are protected from 
commercial exploitation, for they 


*‘ are such a fine stand, one of the 
- finest remaining anywhere. There 


are many uses for these trees in the 
commercial world. At Christmas 
time they are in demand, for their 
pressed, needled branches make 
lovely wreaths and decorations. The 
Moose Creek grove stands many 


Although patches of sunlight brighten the grove, most 


miles from the lumberman’s axe. 
There are no roads through that 
country. The nearest road is a good 
20 miles away, and the nearest town, 
Hamilton, Montana,’ is 50 miles 
away. 
The Moose Creek arbor vitaes are 
safe and they are thriving. Only fire 
could harm them, and fires are un- 
likely because the fire organization 
that protects the Moose Creek coun- 
try is better equipped to prevent the 
tragic fires, like Pete King, from oc- 
curring again. From the lonely sen- 
tinel on the lookout tower to the 
helicopter-flying smokechasers, the 
Forest Service is prepared to take 
action at the first sign of trouble. 
With this aid, the Moose Creek ar- 
bor vitaes should live for many 
more centuries, preserving for man 
a dignity and grace unsurpassed by 
any tree anywhere. 
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By Robert P. Allen* 


Pc anal for the bird lister 
who visits the Florida Keys, 
where my home is located, is the 
reddish egret (Dichromanassa ru- 
fescens). You can usually manage to 
see at least one or two of these in- 
teresting birds, and visitors who are 
especially lucky may get a look at 
one in the white color phase, an 
even rarer experience in this region. 
They are observed with most regu- 
larity during their nesting season, 
which in this area is in winter and 
early spring. The only other place 
in the United States where you can 
be sure of observing them is on the 
Texas coast. Elsewhere, if you would 
see a reddish egret, you must go to 
certain parts of Mexico, Central 
America, or to Cuba, the Bahamas, 
a spot or two in Hispaniola or to 
a couple of small islands in the 
southern Caribbean. Even so, they 
are not abundant except locally and 
you would have to know in advance 
exactly where to look for them. 
The reddish egret is something 
of an anomaly. It is neither a rare 
species, in the sense that it is by 
no means so few in numbers as 
to belong in the threatened class, 
nor is it widely distributed or gen- 
erally abundant. Originally this 
must have been quite a different 
story, for the species was abundant 
along the west coast of Florida prior 
to 1886, although today the range 
map shows a considerable number 
of deserted nesting areas in this state. 
At the present time it cannot be said 
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to be numerous except in south 
Texas. It differs in several respects 
from other wading birds. There is, 
for example, the fascinating poly- 
morphic character that results in 
dark, white, and intermediate color 
phases. Since it is not a well-known 
species and yet can be observed casu- 
ally by visitors to the Florida Keys 
and certain areas on the Texas coast, 
it may be of interest to tell some 
of the highlights of its story. 

To a considerable extent the 
range of the reddish egret is limited 
by the fact that it is essentially a 
salt-water, mangrove-nesting popu- 
lation, with the outstanding excep- 
tion of the Texas colonies where 
the birds nest on dry islands grown 
with mesquite, yucca, and cacti. 
However, since frost is the chief 
limiting factor on the mangrove's 
growth, it is probable that during 
certain interglacial periods of the 
Pleistocene there was vigorous man- 
grove along the entire Gulf Coast. 
On the Florida peninsula, according 
to John H. Davis, Jr., low tempera- 
tures are effective in limiting man- 
grove growth as far south as Ft. 
Myers on the west coast and to Jupi- 
ter on the east coast. Few large ma- 
ture mangrove swamps occur north 
of these points. It was probably 
otherwise during certain portions of 
the Pleistocene,* or glacial period, 
and in recent times, since the end 
of the glacial period, the reddish 


*The latest of the glacial epochs during which 
Canada, nocthoon and northeastern U. S., pe 
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Photographs by Allan D. Cruickshank. Map drawn by the author. 


egret nested in some numbers north 
to at least the Anclote River above 
Tampa Bay and to Pelican Island 
on the east coast. There are two rec- 
ords of fresh-water nesting, at 
Orange Lake in 1911 and along the 
Kissimmee River in 1926, but these 
appear to have been completely “out 
of character.” 

Man has been responsible for re- 
ducing the range of the reddish egret 
quite drastically in Florida, and to 
some degree in Texas. When W. E. 
D. Scott visited Florida in the spring 
of 1880 he found a “particular abun- 
dance” of reddish egrets on the west 
coast, but upon his return in May 
1886 a serious reduction in numbers 
had already resulted from the whole- 
sale raids of the plume hunters. On 
May 8, Scott went to a rookery site 
between Pine Island and the main- 
land, just below Charlotte Harbor. 
Plumers had recently been there and 
the location was strewn with broken 
eggs and piles of dead birds. Vul- 
tures and fish crows hovered over 
the dismal scene. The reddish egret 
was the most common species in the 
piles of dead bodies, lying there half- 
decayed, their plumes, and some- 
times their wings as well, stripped 
from them. Plume hunters that he 
met with in that region told Scott 
that they were after American, 
snowy, and reddish egrets “as they 
brought the highest prices.” White 
phase reddish egrets—called “muffied- 
jawed egrets” by the plumers—were 
much in demand. 

Among some 200 herons and egrets 
that were still alive in the Pine 
Island rookery there were a few red- 
dish egrets, two of them in the white 
plumage. Near Punta Rassa several 
days later Scott saw a number of 
this species, widely scattered and 
very shy. Before the work of the 
plume hunters was done the reddish 
egret was to be driven out of this 
entire region, and they have not 
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come back even yet, nearly 70 years 
later, except as rare stragglers. To- 
day their breeding range in Florida 
is confined to a few mangrove keys 
in Florida Bay and they are seldom 
seen north of the vicinity of Cape 
Sable. Alexander Sprunt, Jr., saw 
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Reddish egret at its nest with a young one standing beneath it; another at lower left in background. 


one at the Pearce Ranch on the Kis- 
simmee River, February 22, 1947, and 
another at Boca Grande, near Char- 
lotte Harbor, on March 9, 1950. It 
is my opinion that a small number 
of them have continued to breed 
through the years in remote parts 


of Florida Bay. In his report for 
the year 1904, Audubon Warden 
Guy Bradley estimated that there 
were 300 of this species in the re- 
gion from Key West north to the 
mainland of Florida and up the 
west coast as far as Chokoloskee. 
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In 1905 Herbert K. Job saw it in 
eastern Florida Bay near Tavernier 
and the following year Mrs. Lucas 
Brodhead found it “not uncommon” 
on Upper Matecumbe Key. On 
March 29, 1908, with A. H. Bent 
and Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Frank M. 
Chapman saw six reddish egrets at 
the head of Snake Bight, “fishing... 
in their eager, alert, graceful way.” 
Today it is a regular breeder at a 
number, of locations, but the entire 
Florida population may not exceed 
150 


Prior to 1939 the colony at Green 
Island, Texas, averaged about 4,000 
reddish egrets. Less than 500 bred 
elsewhere on the Texas coast at a 
half-dozen sites. In 1939 there was 
a slight drop in the total at Green 
Island and an increase on islands 
northeastwards to San Antonio Bay 
~400 pairs on Lydia Ann, 350 pairs 
on the Second Chain, 250 pairs on 
Ayres Island, 150 pairs on South 
Bird Island and lesser numbers at 
three additional sites. By the sum- 
mer of 1950 the Green Island Col- 
ony had dropped off to about 1,400 
pairs and there were only four outer 
colonies, each of which was smaller 
than in 1939. During these years 
there has been a rapidly increasing 
amount of human activity on the 
Texas coast and it would appear 
that a combination of adverse fac- 
tors and influences has -brought 
about this gradual loss of popula- 
tion. However, no study has been 
made, In spite of this situation, the 
fact remains that Green Island is 
the one location in the entire range 
where the reddish egret numbers in 
the thousands. 


Two geographic races have been 
described in Mexico, where the 
Texas birds undoubtedly winter. In 
September 1926, Donald Dickey col- 
lected specimens at San Luis Island 
in the Gulf of Lower California that 
were “decidedly darker” on the head 
and neck, the shade being described 
as “between cameo brown and choc- 
olate.” Other specimens with this 
same character were taken in Sina- 
loa, Mexico, and from the coast of 
Guatemala. The form was named 
Dichromanassa rufescens dicheyi, the 
Lower California reddish egret. 
However, its validity has since been 
strongly questioned. Ludlow Gris- 
com, in January 1926, visited a nest- 
ing colony of reddish egrets on Cule- 
bra Key in Ascension Bay, eastern 
Quintana Roo, on the extreme east- 


ern coast of Mexico facing the Car- 
ibbean. Specimens were found to 
be similar to the typical reddish egret 
but “slightly larger with a propor- 
tionately shorter bill,” the head and 
neck averaging paler and browner, 
less chestnut or vinacious; the breed- 
ing plumes strengly tinged with vi- 
naceous instead of uniform | slaty 
blue. On this basis a new subspecies 
was described — D. r. colorata, the 
Yucatan reddish egret—and its range 
given as “Yucatan Peninsula and 
adjacent islands.” Raymond Payn- 
ter, Jr., has collected in this same 
location more recently (April 1949) 
but his specimens “in no way re- 
semble the type and topotypes of 
D. r. colorata.” It is not known if 
Griscom collected a series of mu- 
tants con buena suerte and these 
have since died out, or if Paynter 
happened to obtain visitants from 
the Texas coast. I disclaim any 
knowledge of these finer points, but 
from a long familiarity with reddish 
egrets in many different regions it 
is my opinion that in a decidedly 
polymorphic species like this one, 
a wide range of color variation and 
shading may be observed. | 

The species apparently breeds at 
the lower end of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia and on the west coast of 
Mexico at Mazatlan in Sinaloa, and 
at Nayarit in San Blas. It is said to 
migrate in winter to the shores of 
Guatemala and El Salvador, on the 
Pacific side. Undoubtedly, it also 
occurs and probably breeds on the 
Mexican Gulf coast south of the 
Brownsville region, perhaps to Ta- 
miahua Lagoon in northern Vera 
Cruz. They are relatively uncommon 
on the Yucatan coast, although ob- 
served regularly by Paynter not only 
along the mainland but on Isla Hol- 
box, west of Cabo Catoche, on Cayo 
Culebra, and on Banco Chinchorro, 
south of Ascension Bay near the 
coast of British Honduras. During 
three visits to Yucatan in May 1950 
and August 1951 and 1952, in which 
the entire coastal strip was covered 
between Celestun and a point just 
to the west of El Cuyo, I saw only 
one reddish egret, a dark phase bird 
observed in 1952. Evidently the only 
known breeding colony is on Cayo 
Culebra, where 50 pairs were re- 
ported nesting in 1926 and again 
in 1949. 

In Cuba the distribution is local. 
Thomas Barbour reported the spe- 
cies “abundant” in the vicinity of 


Ensenda de Cochinos in 1915, and 
James Bond® found it@fdirly com- 
mon” at Cayo Largo, east of the Isle 
of Pines (1950). During many days 
in the field in 1951, 1952, and 1953 
along the north coast of Cuba and 
near the delta of the Rio Cauto on 
the southeast coast, I found it rare. 
James Bond jconsiders it the rarest 
West Indiam heron and says that it 
is definitely rare in Hispaniola. On 
August 5, 1951, along the north shore 
of Lago de Enriquillo in the Do- 
minican Republic, I saw six reddish 
egrets, all in the dark phase. 

Although Bond considers it “not 
uncommon” in the Bahamas, I found 
it numerous only on Great Inagua 
and even there total numbers seen 
at any one time did not exceed 89. 
They have been from the. 
Caicos Islands but I did not visit 
that group. None were observed in 
what appeared to be a splendid habi- 
tat for them on the west side of 
Great Abaco in 1951 or 1952. On 
South Andros, one white phase bird 
was observed at the entrance to 
Grassy Creek on May 11, 1951 and 
another (possibly the same bird) 
close to Cowhorn Swask the follow- 
ing day. : 

It has disappeared from Jamaica 
and virtually so from Puerto Rico, 
where two dark phase birds were 

* Author of the “Field Guide to the Birds of the 


West Indies,” published by the Macmillan Com. 
pany, $4.00. 
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collected in August 1943 at Car- 
tagena Lagoon, and evidently con- 
sidered great rarities. Possibly the 
species was never numerous or even 
regular in either Jamaica or Puerto 
Rico. Except for records from the 
small islands of Margarita and Los 
Roques in the southern Caribbean 
off Venezuela, this covers the known 
range of the species. Thus it would 
appear that prior to 1886 the reddish 
egret was chiefly a bird of our Gulf 
coast, with two distinct populations 
—one in Florida, the other in south 
Texas. It seems possible that the 
original population had become sep- 
arated since the Pleistocene, or late 
in that period, as a result of climatic 
and habitat changes. 

Another polymorphic heron oc- 
curs throughout the islands of the 
Southwest Pacific, where it was ob- 
served by a num ber of ornithologists 
serving with the Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II. This is the reef 
heron (Demigretta sacra). Like our 
bird it appears in color phases — 
dark, white, or a m¢ttled stage. 
When Dr. Ernst Mayr wrote his 
“Birds of the Southwest Pacific” in 
1945 he asked that observers note 
the number of reef herons in the 
different color phases, and as a re- 
sult we now have some information 
on this interesting point. In general, 
the reports indicate that over the 
range as a whole about 25 per cent 
of the reef herons are in the white 
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White phase of reddish 3; in Texas 
and Florida birds this is about 
four per cent of the total population. 


Range of reddish egret, showing former 
and recent breeding areas and places 
where it has been seen. 
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plumage, with a somewhat higher 
percentage in Micronesia, and par- 
ticularly in tropical Australia and 
the Tuamotus. The remainder of 
the birds are chiefly a blackish gray, 
with mottled or intermediate in- 
dividuals rather rare. 

In the reddish egret the average 
for Texas and Florida birds at the 
present time runs about four per 
cent white and perhaps an equal 
number or more in the intermedi- 
ate stage, the latter being difficuls 


t@ detect as there may be only a 


single white feather in .the secon- 
daries of an otherwise dark bird. In 
Florida Bay alone, white phase birds 
average about seven per cent of the 
total population. At Green Island, 
Texas, Warden John Larson reports 
from 5 or 6 to 12 or 14 white birds 
each season, or considerably under 
one per cent. Intermediates at Green 
Island number from six or eight 
to as high as 24 in a single year. 
Thus, by far the greater number of 
reddish egrets in these two popula- 
tions are in various degrees of dark 
plumage. There may be a larger 
percentage of white phase birds in 
the colony on Lydia Ann Island, 
Texas, but detailed studies have not 
been made there to my knowledge. 


(To Be Continued in the January- 
February 1955 issue.) 
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A PICTURE STORY 


Wid 
“rats 


By Charles Philip Fox 


The parks, the city, the fields, and woods in the country are especially 
interesting in the winter after a snowstorm. The ground then becomes a 
maze of animal footprints. 

As wild animals forage for their food, scurry into burrows in the snow, 
race in leaping bounds, or shuffle at an ambling gait, they leave telltale 
marks in the snow that clearly tell us a story. 

A walk in the park the day after a fresh snowfall stirs the imagination 
and fires the curiosity. Identifying animal tracks and reconstructing the 
action that took place becomes an interesting game and makes one realize 
that the park, the fields, and the woods, although always interesting, have 
a special appeal on a snowy morning in winter. 
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Geoffrey finds a convenient perch on the shoulder of the author’s husband. 


All photographs by Robert Weigel 


A baby screech owl can upset the routine 
of a family, but there are compensations 


GEOFFREY 


By Penelope Weigel 


ITH the last bite of ‘the farm- 

er’s axe the old apple tree 
quivered, and then crashed to the 
ground. From the cavity of the fallen 
tree a young screech owl, lone sur- 
vivor of a brood of four, wobbled 
unsteadily into the sunlight to greet 
the surprised onlookers. We had 
stopped by the roadside to watch 
the farmer cut down the old apple 
tree, and I don’t know who was more 
astonished, the farmer or my hus- 
band and I. Geoffrey, as we later 
dubbed the owl, was too young to 
fend for himself. We decided to take 
him home with us. 

At first ne was quite shy and when- 
ever we approached him he would 
ruffle up his reddish-brown feathers 
until he looked twice his size. The 
red “phase,” or rufous plumage in 
the screech owl, occurs in both sexes 
without regard to age or season.* 


After a few days Geoffrey seemed to 
lose some of his fear of us and began 
to strut around the house as if he 
owned it. My husband and I, both 
graduate students in biology, decided 
that the best place to study and 
photograph an “unhousebroken” 
owl was in our glass-enclosed back 
porch. With the addition of a perch 
or two, Geoffrey's new home was 
complete. 

Feeding a nocturnal bird posed 
a problem until Geoffrey-became ad- 
justed to his day-feeding schedule. 
At first whenever he was hungry he’d 
fly head on against the glass pane 
of our porch door with an ear split- 
ting crash guaranteed to awaken the 
soundest sleeper. It was quite nerve- 
racking to stumble out of bed in 
the middle of the night and find a 
small owl sitting innocently on the 
threshold waiting to be fed. We 
solved this “night owl” problem by 
feeding Geoffrey pieces of raw horse- 
of the eastern United States seem to be more 


of the red than of the gray; in the west- 
ern United tes they are said always to be gray. 
—The Editors 


meat and kidney three times a day 
and just before we retired. To in- 
sure him healthy, well-formed bones 
we dusted the meat with a calcium 
compound. Using his strong beak 
and claws Geoffrey was able to tear 
the larger pieces of meat into those 
of “swallowing size.” Each time he 
bolted down a large chunk he would 
close his eyelids tightly as if this 
were necessary to aid him in swal- 
lowing. 

Later, Geoffrey was able to swal- 
low a whole mouse, stopping only 
at intervals to catch his breath. The 
bones, fur, and other indigestible 
parts he disgorged in pellets. Ex- 
perienced bird-watchers always look 
for these tell-tale pellets when search- 
ing far an owl's roosting tree. Little 
did we know just what kinds of 
things the owl was picking up 
around the house until he coughed 
up an odd-shaped pellet while he 
was in the house one day. Besides 
the usual fur and bone, it contained, 
much to our amazement, a straight 
pin! 

As the weeks passed by, Geoffrey 
became tamer and tamer. He would 
sit on our shoulders or the back .of 
a chair while we read, and offer his 
head or beak to be scratched. When 


Geoffrey liked to sit on a towel rack. 


my husband and I came home in 

the evenings we gave Geoffrey the 

freedom of the house so he would 

have enough reom to exercise his 

wings. He could fly non-stop from 

the kitchen to the living room where 

his favorite perching spot was the 

top of a large picture frame. When 

he was not busy preening his feath- 

ers, he made a “walking” or hopping a 
tour of our house. He presented rd 
quite a humorous picture as he scur- 
ried from room to room on his short 

wobbly legs. Because he was so small a 
and trusting, we were continually 

afraid of stepping on him. The fact 

that we stepped over him, around 

him, and even occasionally bumped 

into him, did not bother Geoffrey 

in the least. He simply wouldn't 

budge an inch. As he hopped along 

the hall or squatted contentedly on 

the rug, his small form was hardly 

visible. So we began treating him 

like a piece of furniture. When he 

got in our way, we picked him up 

and moved him to one side. Geoffrey 

hated this affront to his dignity, and 

clattered his bill angrily. Sometimes, 

if he sensed that we were going to 


Continued on Page 276 


YFlying to take meat from the author’s hand. } On the outdoor perch, Geoffrey fluffed out his feathers when it was cold. 
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How an aggressive Audu- 
bon Society has helped a 
Georgia community. 


By Charles E. Mohr 


ITHIN its city limits, Rome, 

Georgia possesses a 300-acre 
wildlife sanctuary for the enjoyment 
and education of its 30,000 residents. 
This green oasis in an expanding 
community has been set aside for 
present and future use because of 
one man’s pleasant memories of boy- 
hood exploration, and because of the 
vision, perseverance, and influence 
of the Floyd County Audubon So- 
ciety. 

As a youngster fond of the out- 
doors, Gordon Hight, Jr., had found 
particular pleasure climbing and ex- 
ploring. one of Rome's seven hills. 


The Flo 
the t flights of birds 
Their efforts are adding 

of bird migration. Photogra 


The town’s reservoir occupied the 
brow of the wooded hill, close to 
what remains of the breastworks of 
old Fort Jackson. 

Young Hight often dug around 
the fortifications in search of “min- 
nie balls,” or bullets, fired during 
several skirmishes when Sherman oc- 
cupied the city in 1864. From the 
hilltop he could see the Oostanaula 
River flowing calmly half a mile to 
the west, and to the northwest La- 
vender Mountain rose prominently 
on the horizon. At the foot of the 
hill, willows fringed a broad cattail 
swamp and a meandering brook. 

When Captain Hight returned 
from piloting a DC-3 over the Hump 
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View of the old reservoir—now a wildlife sanctuary—as seen from the site of a new 
reservoir. The city of Rome, Georgia is in the background. Photograph by the author. 


between India and China during 
World War II, his outdoor interests 
revived. The willow-bordered swamp 
and brook became one of his favor- 
ite birding spots, only a mile from 
his downtown office. Where an oft- 
visited haunted house had stood on 
a terrace overlooking the swamp, the 
W.P.A. had erected a stone club- 
house which now provides a meet- 
ing place for picnics and other town 
gatherings. The town had con- 
structed a winding road up Fort 
Jackson Hill to the old reservoir 
site, now nearly obsolete, and a mod- 
ern pumping station and water 


works took its place on the next 
hilltop to the north. 

Having so much fun outdoors, 
Hight decided that others ought to 
share his experiences. First of all 
he wrote to the National Audubon 
Society, applied for membership, 
and asked advice on how to organ- 
ize a nature group in Rome. Armed 
with Audubon Magazine and sug- 
gestions for forming a local Audu- 
bon Society, he enlisted a -dozen 
friends and acquaintances and an- 
nounced the first public meeting, in 
March 1952. So great was the in- 
terest that the Floyd County Audu- 


Hight’s first educational peakects as leader of the newly-founded Audubon Society, 


Audubon 


was to form 


five e of one Rome school. 


Photograph by the author. 
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schools. With the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of elementary supervisor 
Verda C. Jimmerfield, Superintend- 
ent Brewer authorized the payment 


A few months after the Floyd 
County Audubon Society had been 
formed, a disturbing rumor reached 
Hight. Lumber interests had ap- 
proached certain city officials, it was 


reported, seeking to purchase tim- 
ber rights at the old Mt. Jackson 
reservoir site. Shocked at the thought 
of losing the only wooded tract in 
town, Hight took immediate action, 
formally requesting in behalf of the 
Floyd County Audubon Society that 


the area be ted a sanctuary. 
He described the lasting value that 
such a natural area~within the city 
limits—would have; how the whole 
community would benefit by pre- 
serving the area for education and 
nature recreation. 

Favorably impressed, the city com- 
mission agreed to pass a resolution 
embodying the sanctuary proposal. 
But Hight demurred. A resolution 
could be passed with one reading, 
but it could be revoked just as eas- 
ily. He asked that the sanctuary be 
established by an ordinance, This 
would require two readings to pass, 
but, on the other hand, it could be 
revoked only after readings at two 
meetings. Hight was confident that 
with the existence of such a warning 


sion appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the sanctuary proposal. 
When the committee returned a 
favorable report, Hight urged 
prompt enactment of the ordinance. 
It was already October, he pointed 
out, and when he went to the -Na- 
tional Audubon Society Convention 
in New York City in mid-November, 
he wanted to report that “we have 
a sanctuary, not maybe we'll have 
one.” 

The commission acknowledged 
the need for prompt action by pass- 
ing the ordinance establishing “The 
Rome Nature Park and Wildlife 
Sanctuary.” 

An administering committee of 
three members was set up, two of 
them members of the Floyd County 
Audubon Society, the third from 
the city commission. Appointments 
are for four-year terms. Hight was 
named to the commission along with 
“Colonel” Ben L. Maulsby, manager 
of the Rome office of the Atlanta 
Gas and Light Company and past- 
president of the Lynchburg Branch 
of the Appalachian Trail Club; C. 
R. Underwood represents the com- 
mission. 

The newly appointed sanctuary 
committee resisted the urge to 
plunge immediately into the devel- 
opment of the area, wisely deciding 
to survey their assets and work out 
an orderly plan for future use. En- 
listing the aid of science teachers, 
amateur botanists, and several pro- 
fessional naturalists and educators, 
they first studied the 300-acre tract. 

What trees, shrubs, wildflowers, 
and ferns grew there? What birds 
nested there? What trails already ex- 
isted? Could they be worked into a 
larger network of nature trails? How 
could the most interesting features, 
and the finest vistas be joined by 
trails that would be easy to walk 
along and which wouldn't start 
erosion? 

It was at this stage that I became 
acquainted with the sanctuary. I 
was astonished at the variety and 
size of the oaks, the impressive stands 
of pines, a shady ravine with ferns 
and wildflowers. Lict:en-covered rock 
ledges, an overgrown farm, a pine 
woods being replaced by young oaks 
—all told the story of dynamic 
change in progress. 

On the basis of the preliminary 
surveys, a tentative map was made 
showing four nature trail loops 
which could be developed over a 


four-year period. Final details will 
be left to the work crews, including 
garden club members, Scouts, Au- 
dubon members, and other inter- 
ested persons. But the long-range 
“blueprint” will assure an orderly 
development and avoid “mistakes” 
which might leave scars difficult to 
heal. 

“Make every effort to preserve the 
willow-lined creek and adjoining 
swamp” the survey leaders urged. 

said that in this area, so valu- 
able for its fine birding, the story 
of water and its importance in na- 
ture and in human life could best 
be told. In private hands, it seemed 
destined to become the city dump. 

Buc when confronted with a well- 
considered plan for the use of the 
swampland in conjunction with the 
city-owned sanctuary, the owners, 
the Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, readi.y leased it to the Audubon 
Society for one dollar a year. 

One result of a good working rela- 
tionship between Editor Edward I. 
Bernd, of the Rome News-Tribune, 
and the Audubon Society, was the 
publication of a weekly column, 
“Nature Notes.” Edited by Hight 
and generally illustrated by a small 
line-drawing, the newsy column is 
widely read and has done much to 
make the community “Audubon- 
conscious.” While visiting in Rome 
I noticed that Hight scarcely ever 
entered a shop or walked more than 
a few blocks without being greeted 
by some amateur bird-watcher eager 
to report his latest nature observa- 
tion. Whatever the observations, 
Hight was always genuinely inter- 
ested. Many of these notes turn up 
in his weekly column. 

When the schools were about to 
reopen in the fall, Hight suggested 
to the editor that it would be nice 
to have “Nature Notes’ appear in 
the Sunday edition “when all the 
children would be reading the pa- 
per.” The column became an estab- 
lished feature of the Sunday paper. 

Working with children appeals to 
Hight. When a boy in the neighbor- 
hood began hunting birds with a 
BB gun, Hight invited him over to 
his yard and showed him how he 
trapped birds, then banded and re- 
leased them. Asked if he'd like to 
help, the boy was delighted. It would 
be intriguing to learn of the travels 
of the banded birds and their regu- 
lar return to Rome. He became a 
valuable assistant and now speaks 
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of his earlier days “when I shot 
birds.” Needless to say, he is a good 
conservationist now. 

Hight has become a first-rate na- 
ture photographer. With his own 
color slides of native plants and 
wildlife, supplemented with others 
obtained from the National Audu- 
bon Society, he gives many talks at 
Audubon Junior Club meetings. Be- 
fore such a talk he finds out what 
projects, like building birdhouses, 
operating feeding stations, etc., the 
children are undertaking; then 
Hight weaves those subjects into his 
slide talk. He is especially proud of 
one of the Audubon Junior Clubs 
he helped set up in a girls’ summer 
camp. “They told me it was the 
best nature program they ever had,” 
he reported. 

The Audubon Society’s fame has 
spread far beyond Floyd County and 
north Georgia. Its activities have 
been publicized in two national mag- 
azines in the past year: in its June 3, 
1954 issue, Look featured one of the 
society's spring bird walks; and last 
fall Life sent its photographers to 
Rome to cover the large-scale chim- 
ney swift banding operation carried 
on by Gordon Hight. 

It was his first swift banding en- 
terprise, in 1952, which put the Auv- 
dubon Society “on the map” and 
nearly landed Hight in jail! Harold 
Peters, regional research specialist of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
in Atlanta, had suggested that he 
watch for the migrating hordes of 
chimney swifts which roost for a 
few nights each fall in chimneys of 
schools and factories. With properly 
designed traps it would be possible 
to capture and band the swifts by 
the thousand, Peters had told him. 

A short time later he discovered 
that the swifts were roosting in the 
chimney of the Jr. High School. 
Hight spent the day putting together 
complicated funnel-like traps, and 
extra cages. He charmed the fire 
chief into assigning the town’s hook 
and ladder apparatus to the project, 
and assembled a work crew 

Passersby stopped in astonishment 
as the fire truck drove up to the 
school and raised the extension lad- 
der. But the bird-banders let out a 
groan when the ladder stopped five 
feet short of the chimney’s top. 

An inspiration struck Hight. A 
short distance away an_.office build- 
ing was being erected. Sectional scaf- 
folding screened the front of it. 
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Regrouping his forces and with the 
aid of James Roberts, Jr., member 
of a local construction firm, he di- 
rected the dismantling of the scaf- 
folding, its transfer to the school, 
and its erection there. By 4:00 a.m. 
the job was complete and the band- 
ing ready to get underway. 

Hours later the arrival of police 
cars with sirens blowing, looking for 
the missing scaffolding, was rela- 
tively an anti-climax to the bird- 
banders. More than 6,900 chimney 
swifts were banded that day, from 
daylight to 4:30-p.m. Dozens of 
birds already banded also were 
found, swifts from as far north as 
Ontario, and from Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. One bird 
was found to be 13 years old, setting 
a new longevity record for the spe- 
cies. 

During the 1953 migration the 
banding proceeded without incident 
except for the frequent presence of 
the Life photographers—and resulted 
in the capture of more than 12,000 
birds. More than 600 were “re- 
turned” from 1952, while 11,615 new 
birds were banded. The returns, and 
many of the others, no doubt, had 
spent the winter catching insects 
over the Amazonian jungles at the 
foot of the Andes. 

Bird-banding is definitely first 
among Hight’s numerous nature in- 
terests. With it he has won over 
many young people to bird study, 
like the boy with the BB gun. Also 
he often has a group of Audubon 
Society members and other adults as 


onlookers or assistants and never 
passes up a chance to demonstrate 
field marks with birds in the hand. 
The Floyd County Audubon So- 
ciety is now headed by W. A. DuPre. 
The vice president is Ben L. Mauls- 
by; Mrs. Fred Crenshaw serves as 
secretary; and Harold Hunter is 
treasurer. The society is growing 
steadily, sponsors the Audubon 
Screen Tours and other special pro- 
grams for the community, brings in 
lecturers for the Audubon Junior 
Clubs, sets up exhibits at flower. 
shows, carries on lunar bird-watch- 
ing atop the new reservoirs, has 
added greatly to ornithological 
knowledge of northwest Georgia, has 
an active and varied program of field 
trips, is raising funds to send a 
teacher to an Audubon Camp—and 
has won the recognition and respect 
of the whole county. It considers its 
greatest accomplishment the estab- 
lishment of the Rome Nature Park 
and Wildlife Sanctuary. The citi- 
zens of Rome, beginning to appre- 
ciate its potential worth, are inclined 


to agree. 


Trumpeter Swans Show Gain 


Tie save emeenee aaeiin, RUNY 
extinct in this country 50 years ago, 


now show a tion of 642 b 

the. prattbseaset! pod Witditte Service has 

"This. pote annual census, con- 
ducted me by the gp and 
the National Park Service, sh ows a 

in of 65 over last year’s count of 

77. Federal refuges and parks shel- 
tering the species accounted for the 
majority of this year’s swans. 


BEAR in mind 
that FEBRUARY 


is the month your decision must be 


made for participation in next sea- 
son’s Audubon Scraen Tours. Dead- 
line date: February 15. 
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hnefrnessible 
NUTHATCH 


By Lovise de Kiriline 
ceded 


HE amazing thing was not that 

she came but that she stayed. 
For to my knowledge, no other red- 
breasted nuthatch, except she and 
her t mate, have remained in 
the Territory® more than 
a winter and a spring. After that they 
usually vanish and never one of 
more than 20 banded nuthatches has 
ever’ returned. Furthermore, she 
achieved an unusual performance for 
one of her kind and I think that this 
story will be a first record published 
for North America. 

But let me introduce her prop- 
erly! On December 17, 1952, a day 
of cloudy skies and frost in the air 
and six inches of snow on the 
ground, she arrived unaccompafiied 
by anyone but a flock of black- 
capped chickadees. I suspect that 
she met these gay commu 
where back in the woods and that 
she could not resist joining so care- 
free a company. But when they ar- 
rived at the feeding-station at the 
Loghouse and the chickadees 
swarmed on to the feeding sticks, 

” and coconuts, and be- 
gan eating of the foods served there 
-pudding, peanut butter, and 
suet—our nuthatch held back in as- 
tonishment. Never before, I am sure, 
had she seen such strange contrap- 
tions, and if this stuff which the 
chickadees pecked at were eatable, 
she would never have recognized it 
as food. 

She perched in the white spruce 
and from this vantage point, her 
body extended in the longest line 
from her stubby tail to her upturned 
bill and flicking her wings lightly, 
she gazed down upon the chickadees 
with keen interest and said: “yep- 
yep-yep!” But before she could do 


* The author's study area at Pimisi Bay in cen- 
tral Ontario. . 


anything else, the chickadee flock 
departed upon the next lap of their 
routine tour and she with them. 


When she appeared upon our 
scene her plumage was slightly worn. 
It is true that the females of the 
species seem to be more subdued in 
their coloring of blue-gray and rusty 
than the males, But unless the shade 
of their crowns is seen, shiny black 
in the males and softly blue-gray in 
the females, the sexes cannot be dis- 
tinguished, especially a few months 
after the antiyal molt. Just after the 
molt, all red‘preasted nuthatches 
look strikingly bright and colorful, 
but various degrées of wear soon rob 
them of theip-good looks. Only the 
fledgling can be distinguished by 


__—its-pluthage, with certainty, from its 


elders. But, in addition to the fluffy 
and pale feather-dress which adorns 
it before the change into the first 
winter plumage, the young bird 
often wears black spots or small lines 
on the chin and on the white eye- 
brow stripe. 

It is different with the leg color 
of the red-breasted nuthatch. In 
young birds just out of the nest it 
is very light greenish-yellow, by com- 
parison distinctly lighter than in the 
parents. In the old birds I have 
examined in the hand, it has varied 
from light olive-green to very dark, 
almost black. Although the evidence 
is still far from conclusive, it is pos- 
sible that leg color is related to age 
in this species. 

Assuming that this is true, our nut- 
hatch was young because her legs 
were light green. In view of her 

ing at that very time, and alone, 
this Ha important. Had she hatched 
in ummer of that year she might 
never yet have had a mate. The ex- 


citing thing was that alrea ree 
males were daily visitors at/oxtr Med- 
ing-station. They had arrived during 


November, one by one, all without 


| 


mates. One of them had light green 
legs, the second, brownish-gray, and 
the third, almost black legs. I had 
banded all of them with aluminum 
bands before the lady appeared and, 
in addition, the first one wore a gold 
and the third a blue band, while the” 
second one was “uncolored.” Thus 
she produced a promising situation 
for answering my burning questions: 
do red-breasted nuthatches, like the 
white-breasted puthatches, normally 
live paired the year aroynd? How 
do they go about getting paired? 
The next day she had syccessfully 

overcome all prejudices against™ 
food and feeding places that did not 
look natural to her. Every time she 
came with her entourage of chicka- 
dees she até voraciously as if in dire 
need of quick restoration of lost 
storage fat. Neither this day nor the 
next were there any signs of an en- 
counter having taken place between 
her and anyone of the three bache- 
lors. All four came and went at 
staggered periods, each with their 
separate flock of chickadees. 
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On the fourth morning it hap- 
pened. What extraordinary luck that 
1 happened to see her alighting on 
the wire! She sat, hunched just a 
little, pointing her bill from side to 
side and aiming to take off for the 
nearest suet stick, when plunk! Un- 
colored Male alighted on the same 
wire 214 feet away from her. The 
jolt startled her. No sooner did she 
catch sight of the male than she 
dashed at him, her wings beating the 
air almost as fast as those of a hum- 
mingbird. Obviously, her design was 
not to fight him, but to sit in the 
spot where he sat. He flew off, thus 
reacting to her move as the situation 
required.’ Again she flew after him 
in the same manner, in and out of 
the thick branches of the white 
spruce. Twice more she sat herself 
where he sat and twice more he gave 
way to her. As a finale, she perched 
high above the world on the tip of 
a branch of the white spruce. There 
she pointed her bill rhythmically 
from side to side and lifted her wings 
high vertically above her back, flap- 
ping them up and down in time with 
the movements of her bill. If she 
said anything during this demonstra- 
tion I was too far away to hear it. 

I did not see any more displays 


until shortly afterwards when she 
and Uncolored Male came to the 
feeding-station together. He alighted 
on the suet stick first, upside down, 
fed, then bent his head far back and 
gazed in the direction where she was, 


uttering soft notes: tetetetete! I 
looked at her and there she was, 
pivoting slowly from side to side 
like an electric fan in action, while 
she pointed her bill towards him 
and shivered her wings as she an- 
swered him with the same soft notes: 
tetetetete. Thus she dispelled all my 
doubts of their happy union. 

For several reasons her behavior 
was interesting. First, because she, 
not the male, took the initiative, 
although it is known that in some 
species the females may undertake 
the first pairing gestures very early 
or just before the nesting season ac- 


tually starts. Second, il, as it ap- 
peared to be, this was her first meet- 
ing with one of the bachelors, she 
did no choosing but opened proce- 
dures with the first and the best 
which might become her mate. How 
she recognized him as a male is a 
third question. Did she, as we do, 
know his black crown as his badge 
of masculinity? Perhaps, knowing 
him only for a nuthatch, she simply 
flew at him to see what he would 
do. Very often, during off-season, 
males are inclined to evade the fe- 
males, but a female might have 
stood up to her and by pose and 
gesture asked her what she meant 
by trying to dominate. After her 
initial move, she “confirmed” the 
male’s attitude by two more “at- 
tacks” and, finally, she performed 
a “victory” ritual on the branch of 
the white spruce. 

Once paired, the couple became a 
close unit. I agree fully with Vis- 
count Grey of Fallodon, who wrote 
in 1927:* 

“The birds that mate for life and 
remain together throughout the year 
evidently get a high degree of sat- 
isfaction from each other's com- 

any...” 

Undoubtedly this was true about 
my pair. It was constantly demon- 
strated by their mutual concern 
about one another and close attend- 


* “The Charm of Birds,” p. 149, published 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, toa), 


ance upon each other, by the fe- 
male's pretty attitudes before her 
mate, with wings a-shivering as a 
prelude to coming courtship-feeding, 
and by their unceasing conversation 
amongst themselves—tetetetete. 

One day when the pair was feed- 
ing at a stick, a chickadee tried to 
dislodge them. Uncolored Male omi- 
nously raised himself to his full 
height on stretched legs, clinging pre- 
cariously to the stick with the tips 
of his claws. High above his back 
he lifted his fully opened wings and 
in this pose he pivoted in a half 
circle back and forth, like a balle- 
rina on tiptoe. The striking display 
he thus attained of his feathers and 
color patterns and the amazing en- 
largement of the midget nuthatch 
soon robbed the chickadee of all de- 
sire to interfere. 

On January 5, 1958, the little fe- 
male went into one of my bird-band- 
ing traps. I put an aluminum band 
on her left leg, and a green band 
on her right one. Thus she acquired 
her name—A for aluminum, G for 
green—“Aggie.” 

Early in March, Uncolored Male 
began to sing. The song of the red- 
breasted nuthatch is far from impres- 
sive, musically. It is a continuous weak- 
sounding one-note wé-wé-wé-wé-wé, 
that can hardly be heard more than 
50 feet away. But there is a quality 
in this wee tonal effort and in the 
manner in which it is given which 
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makes it remarkable. There he sat, 
Aggie’s mate, atop the tall white 
spruce. He held his body in a 
straight horizontal line and grasped 
his perch with legs well apart while 
he swayed rhythmically from side 
to side, the notes pouring freely from 
his slender wide-opened bill in all 

It was not a territorial song he 
gave in the sense that ‘other birds 
advertise their territories, for he was 
far from the spot which I later found 
the pair had selected for their nest- 
ing. But apart from the nest area, 
the nuthatch also established a sec- 
pine pd territory which he guards 

and defends with utmost vigilance. 
This is an irregularly circular space 
in the midst of which his mate has 
her being and which, therefore, 
moves along with the birds. Nor 
does he, like many other birds, need 
to make himself conspicuous in order 
to attract the ite sex, since long 
ago he acquired his mate. For that 
very brief period in the spring dur- 
ing which the nuthatch sings, I think 
that he performs mostly from pure 
enjoyment and blissfulness even 
though, besides, other elements may 
play a role, like appeal to his mate 
or the edification of other nuthatch 
males. 

A few days later, Uncolored Male 
fed his mate before me. Aggie was 
half-crouched on the wire, with her 
neck stretched forward, and her bill 
pointing slowly from side to side. 
With very small movements she shiv- 
ered her wings rapidly. The male at 
a feeding stick grasped a morsel in 
his bill, flew to the wire, hopped to- 
wards her in a business-like manner, 
and popped it into her bill. At that 
moment he acquired a new name, 
“Hop-hop-pop.” She, having swal- 
lowed his spousal offering, flew to 


the stick and joyfully began gorging 
herself on lard-pudding. Sometimes, 


..courtship-feeding is not a need but 
a ritual. 


A week later the male sat on the 
very tip of the dead white birch. It 
was an overcast morning in the mid- 
dle of March with a chill wind blow- 
ing from the east and 11 inches of 
snow. still on the ground. But mane 


covered ee hole above which he 
serenaded, six inches below him. 
Only just started, it was nothing but 


a mere indication of beginning hole- 
boring marked on the white bark. 
The next instant Aggie clung to the 
spot and began working assiduously. 

In cavity-nesting species, the hole- 
boring period is usually an arduous 
time filled with work and little play, 
and only towards the end of it love- 
making comes to the fore. Only on 
that account can I explain Aggie’s 
reserve when, a few days later, I met 
the pair midway between the feed- 
ing-station and the nesting place. As 
the male tried to advance towards 
her, all his body elongated, pointed 
and extended forwards, she turned 
away and would not suffer him to 
approach. His amorous attempt 
thwarted, he retired to a nearby 
tree and here, his head stretched 
towards her and his whole body 
swaying violently from side to side 
with wings vibrating rapidly at his 


sides, he suddenly passed over from 
his continuous tetetetete into a high- 
pitched meaningful trilled note and 
held it for a long second. The next 
instant both birds were gone in the 
direction of the nest. How beauti- 
fully and smoothly nature can re- 
lieve and divert the high tension of 
an unfulfilled desire! 

Until the end of April I had too 
few moments to watch the pair and 


I saw little of them. Once, nnding 
ne pitch smeared around the hole,* 
I felt sure that the nest was aban- 
doned. Then one day I found the 
pair in their favorite feeding place 
not far from the nest tree. Obviously, 
it was a recess during incubation and 
Aggie was traveling about from tree 


‘to tree. She picked little food by her- 


self as her mate kept feeding her with 
inexhaustible solicitude. From time 
to time he interrupted his services 
and mounted the nearest treetop 
whence, assuming his customary pose 
of musical abandon, he sang to her 
his sweetest songs, wé-wé-wé-wé-wé. 

I followed them to the nest and 
was surprised to find that, with eggs 
evidently being incubated, no pitch 
had yet been applied around the 
doorway. Hitherto, eggs in the nest 
and pitch around the\doorway had 
been almost simultaneous phenom- 
ena in all the cases I had watched. 
In fact, I had become accustomed to 
regard pitch as the only sure sign 
of occupancy in the early stages of 
a nesting. 

But.a week later, when every sign 
and calculation indicated that the 
chamber within was full of newly- 
hatched babies, gumdrdps glistened 
around the nest-opening for the first 
time. The male came with food and 


* The red-breasted nuthatch smears the pitch 
of balsam fir, pine, or oven trees about the en- 
trance hole to its vin eds nest. See the author’s 
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with a graceful flourish disappeared 
directly into the small aperture. An 
instant later he flitted out with a 
tiny white fecal sac in the bill which 
he carefully put away on a twig. 
Aggie followed him closely. As she 
flew after him low over my head, she 
gave a song composed of a string 
of soft, clear, utterly musical notes, 
an astonishing and never-before- 
heard performance by a red-breasted 
nuthatch female. 

While they were gone, the gum 
around the entrance to their pre- 
cious infants gleamed and sparkled 
in the sun, like eyes can sparkle in 
the refraction of light. For eyes in 
nature, whether live or imagined, as 
they may appear in a pattern or as 
light strikes an object or a substance, 
seem to have a discouraging effect 
upon would-be trouble-makers. 

On June 5, Aggie and her mate 
conducted their brood of fluffy chil- 
dren to the feeding-station for the 
first time. The youngsters were fast 
adapting themselves to conditions 
outside their secluded hole nest. By 
trial and error they were learning 
to recognize food, pecking at stuff 
like their parents did and ever so 
often getting a good piece of “meat” 
quite on their own. A few days later, 
father brought four of them to the 
birdbath. It was a hot day. He fol- 
lowed his habit — “hop-hop-plop” — 
and then abandoned himself to a 
series of vigorous splashes and duck- 
ings, the spray flying. The young 
ones sat in a row on the edge of the 
bath. They put their bills into the 
water, and with great energy and 
aptitude went through the move- 
ments of ducking and wing-shivering 
without getting a single drop of 
water sparkling over their plumages. 
Only after a good deal of “air-bath- 
ing” the full ritual gradually dawned 
upon them. Before they were little 
more than two weeks out of the nest, 
all were independent of their par- 
ents. Anyway, Aggie long since 
ceased bothering about them, but 
the significance of this remained to 
be discovered. 


The time passed and the pair-was_|- 


still around, rugged-lookifig and 
worn, but curiously without signs 
of getting intoheavy molt. One day 
early in July, to my surprise I per- 
ceived Uncolored Male atop his dead 
birch above the old nest-hole, going 
through his usual ritual of wing- 
flicking and bill-pointing as when 
he was at the height of nesting. Then 
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he flew in and out of the nest—and 
I thought he did that just from old 
habit. But, no, a few days later the 
signs became too obvious to doubt 
the true state of affairs. Aggie and 
her mate were raising a second brood 
in the same nest in the same season. 
There seems to be no other record 
of a red-breasted nuthatch ever hav- 
ing raised a second brood in the 
same season, although, obviously, it 
can and must have happened before. 
Its European counterpart, Sitta eu- 
ropaea affinis, is said to have “one 
brood usually, but exceptionally 
two.”* 

On July 22, exactly four months 
and seven days after our nuthatches 
had delivered their first excavating 
peck on the entrance into their nest- 


- to-be, I watched their last son launch 
. himself upon his first flight. He was 


sitting in the opening, calling to his 
brothers and sisters already hidden 
in the tall trees a hundred feet away 
with his “scrapy” little note, yan-yan- 
yan. He pushed himself far out. Of 
a sudden he was airborne, success- 
fully bucking a _ 15-mile-per-hour 

* See 241-242, Vol. I of five volumes, “The 


Hand’ of British ~~ ™ by Witherby, Jourdan 
Ticehurst, and Tucker, 


side-wind. He landed safely in the 
crown of a birch 80 feet from the 
nest. And the repeated calling from 
juvenile throats told the parents and 
me the precise location of four 
young birds that had just left the 
nest hole. 


There is not much more to tell 
about Aggie, except that she kept 
on feeding this last brood long past 
the customary two weeks. Naturally, 
the youngsters, now a lot fatter and 
heavier than she, continued to pur- 
sue her as long as she serviced them 
until, finally, the molt wrung from 
her all her available energies. 

Uncolored Male disappeared at 
this time and I am certain that noth- 
ing but deati: could have forced this 
separation from his mate. The for- 
mer bachelor with a blue band on 
one of his black legs, having lost 
his partner a few weeks earlier, still 
came to the feeding-station. I missed 
that meeting between him and Aggie, 
when their courtship must have be- 
gun. But the moment I heard again 
the pretty mutual note, tetetetete, 
I knew that nature, once more, had 
appropriately adjusted two nuthatch 
lives. 
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Hf you look at the world in the right way, you may “own” all the beauty that you see. Fred 


Schultz, a warden of the National Audubon Society, has that point of view. it has made him 


King of Whiskey Stump - 


By James J. Cox 


OW would you like to live on 

a private semi-tropical island, 
with a comfortable cabin, a sandy 
beach, plenty of good fishing—and 
get paid fér being ‘king of all you 
survey? Sounds like a pleasant 
dream, doesn’t it? Well, I know a 
fellow who lives this dream. His 
name is Fred Schultz and he has 
found peace and contentment in an 
unusual occupation. 

When I first saw Fred, he was 
sitting on his boat dock with a pet 
mourning dove perched on his shoul- 
der. He was laughing, because he 
had. been watching me struggle to 
get a boat across the flats that sepa- 
rate his island home from the Flor- 
ida mainland. 

“You sure did it the hard way,” 
he grinned. After I was seated on 
the dock, he pointed out the way I 
should have come—through a nar- 
row, winding channel, the only clear 
passage at low tide. 

“You know,” said Fred, “this 
island is only a mile from land, but 
it's the longest mile in the world.” 
I could see what he meant. When 
you land on Whiskey Stump—that’s 
the name of his three-acre island— 
you feel as though you haye discov- 
ered a different country. There are 
no telephones, no cars, no electricity, 
and no other people. The simplicity 
of it is sublime. 

“About the name,” Fred says, 
“when I first came to the island 20 

ago, there were remains of an 
old whiskey distillery on it. In days 
gone by, a fellow had run a pretty 
good business here. There was a 
holiow mangrove stump on the beach 
where passing fishermen could find 
a half pint of moonshine hidden. 
They could toss in a dime and take 
out the ‘shine.’ That's where the 
name Whiskey Stump came from.” 
The island is about eight miles south 
of Tampa, Florida, at the mouth of 
Hillsborough Bay. 

Fred is employed by the National 
Audubon Society as a ‘protector of 
birdlife. During the nesting season 


Fred Schultz shows the author some 
sea grapes. 


he patrols the area night and day 
to see that the birds aren’t molested 
by people. His busy season is from 
March through June. 

Fred’s “beat” covers most of the 
Tampa Bay area touching Manatee, 
Pinellas, and Hillsborough Counties, 
a round trip from rookery to rookery 
of some 100 miles. He makes the 
complete circle three or four times 
during the nesting season, stopping 
overnight at the islands where as- 
sistant wardens camp during this 
time. 

His ports of call protected by the 
Audubon Society include Green Key, 


The Alafia Banks, and Big Bird 
Key; he also checks on Passage Key 
(Manatee County) and Bush Key 
(Pinellas County) which are under 
the protection of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Black skimmers, 
least terns, and laughing gulls nest 
in the sand on Passage Key. 

Fred's daily patrol takes him to 
the Alafia Banks, one of the largest 
nesting grounds at the mouth of the 
Alafia River, to Green Key, and back 
to Whiskey Stump, a circuit of about 
15 miles. It’s a boat trip of about 27 
miles to Big Bird Key in Terra Ceia 
Bay, near Palmetto, Florida. This 
route he makes twice a month. 

Fred is one of those people who 
seems ageless. You would hesitate to 
guess the years he carries, but they 
rest lightly upon him. He is, in 
fact, today’s “barefoot boy” grown 
up. As in Whittier’s poem: his cheek 
is tan, his pants turned up, his eyes 
are merry, and “nature answers all 


he asks.” He fits into his environ- 


ment as well as the blue heron and 
white ibis that stalk around his 
island retreat. 

“Did you ever eat sea grapes?” 
Fred asked me. “Come on, I'll get 
you some.” He picked some of the 
reddish berries from tall bushes 
growing near his cabin and handed 
them to me. They were about the 
size of Concord grapes, with an un- 
mistakable grape flavor, though they 
had big seeds and little pulp. “Make 
good jelly—or wine, they say,” said 
Fred with a grin. 

“Maybe Robinson Crusoe didn’t 
have it so bad after all,” I laughed. 

“If he had what we've got, he 
didn’t. This bay area used to be 
called the ‘kitchen’ during the de- 
pression,” Fred said. “When money 
was scarce people lived mostly from 
what they could catch. There are 
all kinds of fish, clams, shrimp, and 
crabs, and there used to be oysters. 
One place near was called ‘hog 
and hominy’ because they got wild 
hogs there. Swamp cabbage could 
be had by simply chopping down a 
cabbage palm and peeling the heart 
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out of it. Cooked, it tastes like arti- 
choke hearts—only better. There's 
plenty of food around here.” 

Fred pointed out the native 
growth on Whiskey Stump as we 
walked around the quarter-mile 
length of it. There are palm trees, 
red, white, and black mangroves, 
buttonwood, buckthorn, baccharis, 
dalbergia, and native grasses in thick 
profusion. “During the nesting sea- 
son,” Fred told me, “75 pairs of yel- 
low-crowned night herons live down 
here at the south end of the island. 
They come back every year.” 

He showed me his garden — an 
old rowboat filled with black muck. 
In it he grows peppers, eggplants, 
and tomatoes. He “raises” his own 
eggs, too—I counted a dozen chick- 
ens wandering contentedly about the 
place. 

As a United States game warden, 
Fred has continual brushes with peo- 
ple who have no regard for wild- 
life. “It was once considered big 
sport around here,” he told me, “to 
have curlew pileau parties. During 
the nesting season of the ibis, people 
would come out to these islands in 
boats, climb up in the trees, and 
knock out the young birds by the 
hundreds. Then they would get a 
pot boiling on the beach and cook 
the squabs with rice and vegetables. 
Sometimes they would leave the 
place littered with dead birds.” 

“I wonder what the birds taste 
like,” I said. 

“Well, I can’t say personally, be- 
cause I wouldn't eat one, but they 


Whiskey Stump, silhouetted against the sky over Hillsborough Bay. 


say the young birds taste like chick- 
en.” We sat down on a long, home- 
made swing and looked across the 
sparkling bay. Fred pointed to a 
green clump of trees. “To show you 
how they used to clean the birds 
out, there was a wholesale fish and 
fowl company in Tampa that sent 
a boat down to the main rookery 
on Green Key there. They had a big 
box aboard with ice in it that would 
hold a ton of birds. They'd fill that 
box up, take the birds back to town, 
and sell them to restaurants to serve 
as chicken with yellow rice. I got 
signed statements that this had been 
going on for 12 years. I told the men 
who had been doing this that if I 
caught them again I would put ‘em 
so far back in jail it would take a 
squirt gun to feed them. 

“But it seems to me,” said Fred, 
“that people are coming to have 
more respect for birdlife. Curlew 
pileau parties are a thing of the past, 
and I don’t often find nests destroyed 
or robbed of eggs anymore.” 

I asked Fred why he thought peo- 
ple were improving in this way. 
“Well, you might call it advertising 
—with persuasion—by the National 
Audubon iety. Since 1905 the 
Society has Bag ling people that 
wildlife is oneNof our greatest nat- 
ural resources. And birds, besides 
helping to keep insects under con- 
trol, are one of our greatest attrac- 
tions.” 

While Fred talked I was watch- 
ing a white egret, slender and grace- 
ful, silently tip-toeing along the 


All photographs by the author. 


water's edge. It was living poetry. 

“Oh I have stubborn visitors to 
the rookeries even now, but when 
I tell them the place is protected 
against trespassing they leave. They 
say they didn’t notice the signs 
posted every 100 yards. One fellow, 
though, a few Sundays ago, told me 
he wasn’t going to leave until he 
was ready to go. He changed his 
mind when I showed him my ward- 
en’s badge. That's the ‘persuasion’ 
I mentioned.” 

I was starting to feel as relaxed 
and comfortable as one of Fred's 
“settin’ hens,” when he said he 
thought we ought to go in the house 
and meet his wife Ida and have 
some breakfast. “Breakfast?” I said, 
“It’s almost noon!” 

“Well, I forgot to eat this morn- 
ing. Wanted to do a little fishing on 
the incoming ¢ide.” 

Time to Fred Schultz and his wife 
is measured only by the passage of 
the sun across the sky. They say. 
they have a clock—somewhere around — 
the house—but it’s not very depend- 
able because they seldom think to 
wind it. Besides, there is nothing so 
pressing that they need a clock to 
remind them of it. “We have quite 
a game sometimes trying to decide 
what day it is,” Ida told me. 

The house, built by Fred, is a 
weather-worn, two-room frame build- 
ing, neat, clean, and simply fur- 
nished. Butane is used for cooking 
and refrigeration, light comes from 
gasoline lanterns. There’s a pump 
outside. 


The island cuttage of Fred and Ida Schultz. 


Ida, a hearty woman who makes 
you feel at home, prepared coffee and 
eggs with bacon. She kept passing hot 
corn ers that I couldn't re- 
sist. ay through our meal the 
two pet mourning doves flew down 
from the rafters for their share. The 

‘ome they called Maxine perched on 
Fred's shoulder, then stepped upon 
his hand to pick bits of bread from 
his mouth. 

“We called Maxine ‘Mac’ until 
she laid eggs last year,” Ida said. 
She laughed. “I don’t suppose there's 
another pair of tame turtle doves 
in the country,” she said. “When 
these two want outdoors they perch 
on the door. When they want back 
in, they wait on the doorstep. They 
get us up in the morning by peck- 
ing at our faces.” 

When the talk got around to fish- 
ing, I really started wishing I could 
trade places with Fred Schultz. He's 
living in a fisherman's paradise and 
needs. to walk only 50 fee: to take 
advantage of it. He knows just where 


the trout, redfish, sheepshead, snap- | 


, mackerel, mullet, and flounder 
out. He gets flounder at night 
with the aid of an underwater light 
and a gig. Mullet, the vegetarian of 
the gulf, he captures with a cast net 
shat he wove. Four to six-inch shrimp 
can be scooped up at night, when 
theif beady little eyes reflect light 
like diamonds. “We fish mostly for 
fun,” Fred says. “We either throw 
them back or give them to people 
who come around.” 

For eating that tickles the taste 
buds, you can’t beat Fred’s mullet 
smoked with mangrove wood. I tried 
some and was enslaved by the flavor. 

The bird sanctuary around Whis- 
Stump is really a tribute to one 
Dr. Herbert R. Mills, whose 
of wildlife lives on after him. 
a pathologist of Tampa, 
in 1952, was a life mem- 
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ing the depression, in 1934, a fellow 
told me he had run across two jobs. 

He wanted to know if I wanted one 
of them. I thought he was joking, 
but I went to see about the job that 
he said was for a kind of game 
warden. The man I went to see 
was Dr. Mills.” 

To study the proposed wildlife 
refuge, Schultz, Dr. Mills, and J. 
Kelsey, a representative of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, took a boat out 
to Green Key. For many years, the 
Key. had been a favorite nesting 
place for ibis, herons, pelicans, egrets, 
cormorants, and other wading birds. 
But, in 1934, they found the bird 
population had dwindled to about 
250 pairs. The three men were con- 
vinced, however, that with proper 
protection the birds could be re- 
stored in number. 

“In 1938,” Fred says, “we three 
men took another survey of Green 
Key and estimated the bird popu- 
lation at some 60,000.” 

Protection against humans had 
made the difference. 

’ Fred showed me the concrete mon- 
ument erected on the center of Whis- 
key Stump in memory of Dr. Mills, 
his ashes sealed within it. The bronze 
tablet is engraved with this inscrip- 
tion: “In Memoriam — HERBERT 
R. MILLS—1872-1952—Conservation- 
ist Whose Gracious Efforts And 
Great Generosity In Protecting the 
Rookery Birds of Tampa Bay Are 
Commemorated In This Tablet 
Erected by National Audubon So- 
ciety.” 

I felt, as I looked at the monu- 
ment there on the sunny isle with 
the breezes sifting through palm 
trees overhead, that Dr. Mills could 
have chosen no better place for his 
final rest. 

I asked Fred if he ever got lonely. 

“It’s like anything else you db,” 
he says. “To fit in, you have to 
enjoy what you're doing. I never get 
lonesome because I see too much 
going on around me. I like the out- 
doors and have always had a kind 
of feeling for wildlife. The people 
who would get lonesome here are 
the kind of penple that wouldn't 
last at this job.” 

As if to illustrate his point, Fred 
pointed across the water to a flock 
of birds high in the sky. He was 
very much interested in them. They 
were white pelicans, big birds with 
nine-foot wingspans. He told me 
how, unlike the common brown peli- 

+. 
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can, these don’t dive for food, but 
drive small fish toward shore and 
scoop them up from the shallows. 

Like all men with purpose and 
direction, I found that Fred Schultz 
has a philosophy of life which comes 
from serious thought. He says, “All 
life is in the form of a pyramid, 
man being no more important than 
other forms of life in the natural 
order of things. Each creature is 
dependent upon other living matter. 
Man happens to be at the top of 
the pyramid because of his greater 
intelligence, but he will stay on top 
only as long as he has regard for 
the lives of other creatures that God 
made and which help support him.” 

I hesitated in asking Fred the 
next question, because I thought he 
might think it too personal. Finally 
I asked, “How do the people around 
here feel about you now? Any dif- 
ferent from when you first began?” 

Fred's slow grin spread over his 
face. “Why, don’t.you know? They 
all call me Uncle Fred. It started 
out with the kids, but now the 
young ones of 20 years ago have 
grown up and they still call me 
Uncle Fred. 

“Oh at first there was a little 
trouble, some smart guys tried to 
run me away with gossip and re- 
marks that I was just protecting the 
birds so my friends could have them, 
but then the word got around that 
I had even chased some people off 
the rookeries who knew me pretty 
well.” 

For awhile, Fred said, folks had 
the impression that it was costing 
them taxes to support a “bird 
watcher,” but their attitudes changed 
when he let them know that he was 
employed by the National Audubon 
Society. 

Fred lays his present good stand- 
ing to public relations. And you can 
see that it is something which comes 
natural to him. 

“From the beginning,” he says, 
“I took kids fishing, named the birds 
for them, and gave them their lunch. 
Sometimes boys come and spend the 
whole day with me.” Adults he in- 


get 
row to the island. Fred took 
to his cabin, gave him first aid, band- 
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aged the gash, and took the man to 
his home on the mainland. It was the 
beginning of a fifth friendship, one 
of the many that Fred now enjoys. 

When I stepped into my boat to 
return over “the longest mile in the 
world,” back to civilization, I re- 
gretted that I had to leave Whiskey 
Stump. Those few hours had been 
a revelation in a way of life all too 
uncommon. 

“A man told us the other day,” 
said Ida, “that two things will drive 
a person crazy—constant dripping of 
water and life on a deserted island. 
Well, we aren’t bothered by the 
water and we've been living here for 
20 years—so, I guess we must be 
crazy.” I laughed. Crazy people? I 
had been talking with two of the 
happiest and most contented per- 
sons I know. If they're crazy, it 
should happen to more of us. 
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Christmas Gifts 


Throughout this issue of Audubon 
Magazine are many Christmas gift sug- 
gestions. We hope ‘you will take advan- 
tage of the fine items offered—both for 
children and adults.—The Editors 


Audubon Wildlife Tours Help 
Boy Scout Win Prize 


Last summer, during the course of a 
cross-country jaunt by station wagon, 
which Robert Wrede of Jackson Heights, 
N. Y., and three other scouts took with 
their leader, Melvin Fischer, the group 
stopped on the southwest coast of Flor- 
ida long enough to participate in an 
Audubon Wildife Tour to the Society's 
Duck Rock Sanctuary in the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands. Bob, whose Kodak Signet 
is never far out of reach, had a field 
day focusing the lens on the spectacular 
evening flight of birds seen on this tour. 
The National Audubon Society received 
the following letter from him: 

“I am writing to thank you for mak- 
ing it possible for me to take a prize- 
winning photograph. I entered my pho- 
tograph of the white ibis flying across 
the sun in the BOYS’ LIFE NATIONAL 
PHOTO. CENTEST. It won first place 
in the color division. The shot was taken 
from the Audubon patrol boat, with a 
Kodak Signet 135. The lens setting was 
£/22. The shutter was set at 1/300. The 
date was July 17, 1954 and it was late 
afternoon. I think you would be inter- 
ested to know that we all agreed that 
the supper we had on the boat with 
your warden was the best we ever had.” 

Congratulations, Bob! 
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1030 PAGES, OVER 600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


The best, basic book on entomology éver published — 
no other in the field compares with 


An Introduction to the 
Study of Insects 


By DONALD J. BORROR, Associate Professor of Entomology, Ohio State University-— 


well-known for his courses in entomology at the Audu 


Camp of Maine and 


DWIGHT M. DeLONG, Professor of Entomology, Ohio State University. 


EXPERTS PRAISE THIS OUTSTANDING TEXT 
“Both the authors and publishers are to be congratulated on 
this book. There is evidence on virtually every page of the 
exceptional fitness of the authors for this big task. Their 
selection of material and their method of tation shows 
fine judgment . . . The keys are lent.”——Roger C. 
Smith, Professor of Entomology, Kansas State College 
“One of the outstanding publications in the field of general 
en - «+ » an excellent text."—Jobn T. Creighton, 
Head of Dept. of Entomology, University of Florida 


BUY IT TODAY! MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
FILL IN THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY. 
FO SS OE BS SD BP OP 68 EP BE GN'SE OP GD OD OD GD OD OD a 
RINEHART & COMPANY, Dept. A-11 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. I 
Please send me conies of AN INTRODUCTION § 
TO THE STUDY OF INSECTS Borror and DeLong @ i 
id) enclose 
§ . (plus postage charges). If not satisfied 4 
I may return within 10 days for full refund, . 


Here is a complete discussion of every insect family in the United States. Each 
family is considered in terms of its biology and importance, with a full descrip- 
tion and fine illustrations of the commoner representatives; plus an examination 
of the economic aspects of entomology as manifested in specific examples. 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE TEXT OFFERS: 
Keys to all the U.S. insect families 
An entire chapter on a guide to classification, nomenclature, identification, 
and economic considerations 
A long chapter on “Activities and Projects for Insect Study,” including 
materials for collections, displays, teaching devices, growing living insects, 
source material 


AND—FOR THE COLLECTOR—PRACTICAL ANSWERS 
TO THESE PROBLEMS 

* where to collect * equipment ° arrangement and care of collection 

* handling the catch * mounting and ° preservation in fluids * inflating 

preserving insects * mounting on larvae * transporting and shipping 

microscopic slides * spreading insects insects * entomological supplies 

* labeling ° display mounting 


All profusely illustrated City i 
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Cornell 
Bird Reeords 
make ideal 


Gifts fer 
Bird Levers 


Recorded in the birds’ native 
habitats, these discs feature the 
songs of familiar American birds. 


Music & Bird Songs 
Commentary and analysis by 
James H. Fassett, CBS Radio. Mu- 
sic and Bird Songs was first heard 
as @ most popular intermission 
feature on Mr. Fassett’s program. 
Ten birds and six frogs are heard. 
Some of the bird songs are slowed 
down; the resulting music is weird 
and wonderful. 10-inch, 33% rpm, 
vinylite record, 2 sides. $5.00 


The Mockingbird Sings 
Two particularly gifted Mocking- 
birds are here recorded—one sings 
his natural song in a Miami gar- 
den, the other delivers a medley 
of imitations of the songs of more 
than 80 other species — among 
them the Oriole, Blackbird, Flick- 
er, Blue Jay, Wood Thrush, 
Phoebe, Whip-poor-will, etc. 10- 
inch, 78 rpm, vinylite record, 2 
sides. $2.50 


American Bird Songs 
VOLUME Il 
Fifty-one familiar birds sing on 
this record, that has been called 
a “triumph of ornithological field 
work.” You hear Mead- 
owlark, Willet, Loon, 
Wren, Warblers, and 
many more species. /2- 
inch, 33% rpm, vinylite 
record, 2 sides. $7.75 


Order from your record dealer or from 
CORNELL 
University Records 


4 division of Cornell University Press 
$ 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 


How to Attract Birds 


Bird-Attracting 


in the Great Lakes Region 


(PART |) 
* By John V. Dennis 


IRD attractors in the Great Lakes 

region have for their enjoyment 
most of the songbirds which occur east 
of the Mississippi. Whether it is the 
southern shores of Lake Erie or the 
more northerly latitudes of Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron, the seasons 
offer a wide variety of those birds which 
respond most readily to human hospi- 
tality. In more southerly sections the 
cardinal, Carolina wren, and tufted tit- 
mouse are present the year around. That 
such southern birds are present and are 
moving northward can probably be at- 
tributed to a slight warming of the cli- 
mate, in progress since the beginning of 
the century. The cardinal is not in- 
frequently recorded as far north as Du- 
luth and Sault Ste Marie, both localities 
within almost the same latitude as Que- 
bec. 

Despite some moderation in the cli- 
mate the region still remains attractive 
to many inhabitants of the northern 
coniferous forests. Some of them—eve- 
ning grosbeaks, pine siskins, and the 
crossbills—breed in northern Michigan 
and Minnesota. During the winter the 
northern finches may appear in large 
numbers almost anywhere in the region. 

As a source of added interest an ele- 
ment of western birdlife can be found 
throughout much of the region. The 
Bewick's wren and dickcissel occur in 
southern Michigan and to some extent 
farther eastward. Brewer's blackbird, 
the clay-colored sparrow, and Harris's 
sparrow also reach Michigan, and the 
handsome Bohemian waxwing is often 
a winter visitor in more northern sec- 
tione. 
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To discover what possibilities any one 
locality may offer I have written to a 
number of successful bird attractors and 
have consulted the notes and papers of 
one of the region’s pioneer bird-banders, 
the late M. J. Magee who lived for many 
years at Sault Ste Marie in northern 
Michigan. mare 


Bird-Attracting Near Duluth 

At the western tip of Lake Superior 
lies the city of Duluth, well within the 
limits of the northern coniferous forest. 
In this community Mr. John L. Bero has 
conducted a year around feeding pro- 
gram for the last eight years. Using ca- 


' nary seed, rape, millet, scratch feed, suet, 


and, as the chief attractant, sunflower 
seeds, he has brought many interesting 
and unusual visitors to his yard. Pine 
grosbeaks, rose-breasted grosbeaks, and 
purple finches are among his colorful 
summer visitors. Evening grosbeaks often 
come there in large numbers during the 
winter. A male cardinal and two Canada 
jays shared Mr. Bero’s feeders during 
the winter of 1951. Ruffed grouse have 
occasionally sought food in his yard, and 
a most unexpected visitor was a pileated 
woodpecker which came for suet during 
the fall of 1951. 

As a special source of food for blue 
jays, Mr. Bero nails an ear of field corn 
to a log. And he adds “just to show that 
I am not prejudiced in favor of ‘the 
birds, and do really appreciate all of 
these interesting creatures, I make avail- 
able each day a dozen peanuts in the 
shell for a pair of red squirrels.” 


A Variety of Feeders 
One hundred and fifty miles to the 
south, at Minneapolis, Mr. Whitney H. 
Tern to Page 274 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These “free meals” will bring you enjoy- 

ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 

Wade tir och come daily visitors when given proper 

on Outdoor Feeders. food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
wholesome seeds. 


\ Food should provide the birds with pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 

A combination of seeds will satisfy most 

birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 

cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 

milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 

hulled oats and certain other seeds are 

\ % favorites of most birds. A little grit is 

i Cia bs .s_ needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 
Mk.) Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 
oa diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


“LITTLE JOE” 
KELLOGG’S 


Five, ten cad twenty-five pound orders will be seat perce! post. Orders for ly, one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by freight. 
5¢ per pound higher if west 


Send check or money order to of the Recky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
FOR FIRE SIRDS ° 
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Bird Feeding Stations 
A Wonderful Gift 


Successfully Different 
shipped prepeid pertiaily knocked 
dewn without %”pipe suppert which 
can readily be gotten locally $12.00 


Pree Folder 


Stemterd, Connecticut 


Eastman conducts a feeding program in 
a more urban district. While his visi- 
tors are less spectacular, he enjoys them 
all, from juncos to chickadees, 

Mr. Eastman advises feeding birds all 
summer long in order to keep them ac- 
quainted with the feeding operations. 

“I feel it has paid off,” he writes, 
“because I get more birds at our station 
than any of my neighbors who do not 
feed during the summer months.” Mr. 
Eastman also emphasizes the importance 
of having a number of feeding stations 
scattered throughout the yard so that the 
less aggressive species can feed without 
being molested. He finds the starling a 
terrific suet eater, but not given to 
patronizing the other feeders where 
cracked corn, sunflower seed, and pea- 
nut butter are available. To keep Eng- 
lish sparrows from wasting sunflower 
seeds, he has installed an ingenious 
device to give them just enough of an 
electric shock to keep them away per- 
manently. 

Without resorting to violent methods 
Mr. Eastman seems to have solved very 
satisfactorily the problem of providing 
food for all visitors without encroach- 
ment by a few. 


Bird-Attracting Near Cleveland 
In a suburb of Cleveland, some 600 
miles to the southeast of Minneapolis, 


THE ORIGINAL ALL-METAL 
HANGING FEEDER 


This Scientific feeding station has a grain maga- 
zine which automatically feeds into the bottom 
pan; a 14” canopy offers protection from bad 
weather. It is squirrel and animal proof, and is 
made of durable metal with a green enamel finish. 
$5.50 each postpaid. 


Humming Bird Feeders $1.95 each postpaid 


CHARLES M. MITCHELL 
Seuth Lancaster, Mass. 


NEW IDEA IN TRAPS! 


Rid Your ‘ . 


Property of ||... a i 


Amasing, new HAVAHART traps are absolutely 
safe; foolproof. Protect your property and stock 
from unwanted rats, rabbits, skunks, squirrels, 


hurt. Easy to set. Rustproof. Fully guaranteed. 


Send name, address and 10¢ 
fer HAVAHART catales. 


HAVAHART, 173-"N Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
AEE EO MOI LA ES CE 
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planted with native shrubs and flowers. 
Thickets of roses, blackberries, and 
smilax provide plenty of cover. She says 


raccoons, red squirrels, fox 
squirrels, and chipmunks are plentiful 
in the sanctuary. Ring-necked pheasants 
and bob-whites sometimes visit her feed- 
ing stations. 


Peanut Sustapent Oatmeal 


Mrs. Meaker has experimented with 
a number of feeding devices of her own 
design and various food mixtures. High- 
ly successful is a peanut butter “pud- 
ding.” This is made by adding dry oat- 
meal to warmed peanut butter. Sweet- 
ened water is provided in vials for 
hummingbirds, and Mrs. Meaker reports 
that Baltimore orioles have taken to 
feeding from them. One day, as an ex- 
periment, she put orange juice in the 
vials. She says the orioles were crazy 
about it. 

Pokeberries and elderberries are dried 
and, before being placed upon the feed- 
ers, moistened. Unusual visitors to take 
these berries are hooded warblers which 
arrive in the spring. At Cleveland, on 
the southern shores of Lake Erie, the 
hooded warbler is near the northern 
limit of its range. Another warbler, the 
oven-bird, is also a feeding station visi- 
tor and is very fond of the peanut butter 
“pudding.” A wide variety of birds, in- 
cluding several kinds of woodpeckers, 
blue jays, black-capped chickadees, tuft- 
ed titmice, nuthatches, the Carolina and 
house wrens, catbirds, brown thrashers, 
and many of the thrushes and finches 
take this food in preference to any 
other. Baltimore orioles, robins, cat- 
birds, and wood thrushes carry the “pud- 
ding" to their young to feed it to them. 

Mrs. Meaker has fed evening gros- 
beaks during the winter and, as might 
be expected, finds sunflower seeds their 
favored food. Water that has been 
warmed to prevent freezing is always 
available for these visitors which are 
often just as thirsty as they are hungry. 

The children of the neighborhood are 
enlisted by Mrs. Meaker to help protect 
the sanctuary. They always get a thrill 
out of pulling the string to the banding 
traps. Mrs. Meaker began banding in 
1949. She looks forward, eagerly, to each 
season, hoping to discover that many of 
her old friends have returned. 


Attracting Hummingbirds in Ontario 


The bird attractors I have mentioned 
up to now have been interested in bring- 
ing as wide a variety of birds as possible 
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Winghaven Bird Feeder 
featuring northern white cedar, hand- 
worked to a worn and weathered finish. 
. oy designed for easy filling. 
Automatic 
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- Visible Food Supply 
easily replaced if broken. 
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WINGHAVEN CRANTS 
Reate #1, Twe Rivers, 


BISHOP 
WINDOW FEEDER #124 


Not Filled 


Holds one Bishop Suet cake and seed. Clear 
view glass top provides safety for birds, also 
vision of them in action. 
Made of stained pine po ee to 
window sill. 8” high, 17” 


ty Rigs 
“Prices F.O.B. Meriden” 
WELLES L. BISHOP CO. 
1245 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 
Dealers Wanted 
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and helpful information. Glasses cleaned and 
adil by experts. 


Bartlett Hendricks 


BINOCULAR HEADQUARTERS 
Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 


to their home grounds. In sharp con- 
trast Mr. and Mrs. James A. Selby of 
Ridgeville, Ontario, direct their efforts 
toward only one species. Since 1945 they 
have concentrated upon attracting ruby- 
throated hummingbirds to their home 
near the Welland Canal between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario. 

Their first hummingbird was a male 
which hovered over the bright red han- 
dle of their lawn mower, They obtained 
a glass vial, filled it with a syrup solu- 
tion and fastened it to the trunk of a 
lafge oak tree. Soon the bird was coming 
to it. Early in May, 1946, a number of 
feeders were placed on windowsills. A 
solution of one-part sugar and two-parts 
water boiled for two minutes was made 
available to the hummingbirds. The first 
one, a female, arrived May 30, and was 
soon coming to the feeders. Soon other 


~ hummingbirds came and the feeding ex- 


periment proved a succe’s. Each year 
the hummingbirds arrived earlier, untl 
in 1951, the first arrival, a male, ap- 
peared on May 9. 

By use of a special bird trap made of 
two squares of cotton net, the humming- 
birds are caught for banding. Govern- 
ment bands are not small enough so 
that the Selby’s use their own bands 
manufactured from gold links in a watch 
chain. By 1952 they had banded 65 
hummingbirds. The percentage of re- 
turns from those were unusually high. 
Of 15 birds banded in 1951, five re- 
turned in 1952. 

Of particular interest has been the 
rapid increase in the local humming- 
bird population since they began feed- 
ing them. In 1946 the Selbys found only 
two hummingbird nests in the vicinity 
of their yard. By 1950 there were 14. All 
were within a radius of 175 yards of the 
feeders. Nine nests were in dogwood 
trees, six in witch-hazel bushes, six in 
hickory trees, five in oaks, two in beech, 
and one in a cherry. Height from the 
ground varied from 6 to 35 feet. 

It will be interesting to learn how 
many hummingbirds the Selby’s unique 
agin will eventually accommodate. 


be continued in the January- 
PP tn 1955 issue.) 


Key Deer Show Increase 


The rare, diminutive key deer— 
named for the Florida keys they in- 
habit—show an estimated population 
of 94 this year, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service announced in October. 

Smallest of all American deer spe- 
cies, the key deer is about the. size 
of a collie when full-grown. The aver- 
age adult is 27 inches tall, 38 inches 
long, and weighs 30 pounds, The 
young are no bigger than cottontail 
rabbits. Biologists claim that a herd 
of 200 is the minimum that will as- 
sure survival of the species. 
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GEOPPREY — Continued from Page 259 

pick him up, he might lift his feath- 
ery pantaloons and scurry away out 
of our reach. 

Although the “wise old owl” is 
not half as intelligent as he is re- 
puted, Geoffrey was able to learn 
a few things. One of our proudest 
accomplishments was to teach him 
to fly to our hands for food when we 
whistled. We conditioned Geoffrey 
to this by whistling each time we 
offered him food, and never made 
an exception to this rule. Within a 
week Geoffrey had learned to asso- 
ciate the whistle with food and 
came promptly to us whenever we 
“called."* My proudest moment 
was the day when I whistled and 


\Geoffrey flew directly to my out- 


stretched hand to take a piece of 

Perhaps our greatest wish was to 
get some good pictures of the owl 
in flight to see exactly how he used 
his wings. For nature photography 
of this sort, my husband has con- 
verted a spare bedroom into a studio. 
To me, and perhaps to those not 
familiar with the requirement: of a 


"Whistling to a bird while it is eating, to 
teach it to associate food with the whistle, was 
a technique p probably origi originated by falconers in 
the training of their birds—The Editors 
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photographer it looks more like a 
forest. Picturesque tree stumps and 
branches, nailed to supports, deco- 
rate the whole room. There are 
stumps decked with fungus, stumps 
with arms and holes, and 


worst of all, stumps with ants in 
them. It was on one of these that we 
photographed Geoffrey. Using the 
high speed electronic flash unit, with 
its speed of 1/5,000th of a second, 
every wingbeat and motion of the 
flying bird can be registered on the 
film. Geoffrey was not a willing 
actor, and it required great patience 
and much pushing and poking to 
get him to fly at just the right mo- 
ment. Often he flew in the wrong 
direction. He was as temperamental 
as any prima donna and refused to 
act unless we first gave him some 
food. After the supply of horsemeat 
ended, Geoffrey's acting ability 
seemed to vanish with it. When he 
flew and landed on a stump, his 
third eyelid or nictitating membrane 
moved across his eyeballs from the 
inner corners outward. This mem- 
brane helps to protect a bird’s eye 
from being damaged by twigs or 
branches when it alights in trees and 
shrubbery. 

In the wild the screech owl's si- 
lent wings enable it to come upon 
its prey unawares. It is not a swift, 
streamlined bird and must rely upon 
stealth and surprise to capture its 
food. For this purpose nature has 
endowed owls with soft feathers that 
have fine, hair-like edges through 
which the air passes noiselessly. 

Since we had previously decided 
that it was only fair to release Geof- 
frey when he was old enough to take 
care of himself we felt that the time 
had come to let our pet go and enjoy 
whatever limited freedom a wild 
animal has. We took Geoffrey to a 
lonely, wooded spot. It was sur- 
rounded by fields where mice 
are plentiful. When we tossed him 
into the air, he flew strongly to a 
tree and alighted in it, quite as if 
he had been doing such things all 
his life. 

At home we no longer need the 
reserve supply of newspapers to put 
under Geoffrey's favorite perching 
spots, and our friends, who tempo- 
rarily forsook us while Geoffrey lived 
with us, have returned. Yet it is 
dificult to say that our normal 
household and returned friends 
make up for those in hours 
we spent with this little screech owl. 
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“Woody,” referring to it as a male and 
we went along with the idea. Since the 
male and female tof this species look 
alike, its sex was not known. 

For a wild creature, Woody was quite 
finicky about his four daily meals. He 
would eat only when lifted from his cage 
and placed on a table. Then he took 
his meal of 15 live worms from a paper 
plate. When finished, he swished the 
mud from his bill in a bowl of water 
and fell into a blissful after-dinner 
reverie. I tried putting the worms in his 
cage, but he would not pick them up 


and they crawled away out of his reach. ° 


His injured beak soon healed and be- 
fore a week went by, Woody was quite 
well. We searched for a marshy place 
where we could release him. Finding a 
cattail bog, we brought the bird there 
at dusk. With a whistling sound of his 
rounded wings, he was off like a flash, 
heading northeast towards Connecticut. 

Mrs ARLINE THOMAS 
Hollis, L. I., New York 


A Barn Swallow Problem 


I was greatly interested in the article, 
“A Picture Story: the Barn Swallow in 
the Midwest,” by Gladys Emerson, in 
the July-Augus: 1954 issue of Audubon 
Magazine. 

We have loved our barn swallows and 
always open the door of the hayloft 
weeks before their arrival to welcome 
them. However, the last two years we 
have noticed that the wire from the 
stable to the house, which we put up 
especially for them, is seldom used and 
when it is, there are only one or two; 
whereas in former years there used to 
be six and eight on the wire. We have 
also noticed that they leave very early— 
during the first part of August. 

Can you give any explanation for this? 
Could it be that some animal is bother- 
ing them? It seemed to us that in previ- 
ous years they stayed through August. 

Continued on Page 281 


SUET SEED SINKER 


For greatest satisfaction get feeders the birds 
prefer. SUET: Starling and sparrow proof, easy 
to fill, uses ordinary suet, $1.75. SEED: Tops for 
seed-eating birds, has rough tree-like feeding 
surface where they fee] at home, easily filled 
without taking apart, $2.50. Adjustable bracket 
to mount Seed Feeder at window or in windy 
places, $40. SINKER: A simple high quality 
feeder inexpensive to buy and keep supplied, for 
feeding suitable table waste or seeds, $1.00. 

Fully guaranteed and postpaid. 


H. Koenig Mfg. Co. 


Savk City, Wis. 
Se aaiaaenitnamendimidanamiadiine ne ane name ad 


ATTRACT HUMMINGBIRDS~~— 


And Other Beautiful Birds 
To Your Garden 
with the 


GSTELL HUMMINGBIRD 
FEEDER 


Orioles and catbirds have been attracted 
to the GSTELL HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER. 


Each feeder has two red plastic cups. 


$1.50 each 


Made and Sold by: 
ROBERT AND LYDIA GSTELL 
Sanctuary, Berlin, Conn. 


or the National Audubon Society 
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BUILD-IT 
YOURSELF 
KITS 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


Ye" Clear Pine Lumber Pre- 

cut and Drilled; Nails; Sand- 

paper, and Simple Instruc- 

tions. Packed in a Heavy 
. Re-mailable Carton 


Me 
ORDER TODAY 


AND INSURE DELIVERY, 


POSTPAID 


ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 


Bird Feeder . . $2.25 
Wren House. . . 2.00 
Bluebird House . . 2.00 


NO C.O.D.'s, PLEASE! 


MINNESOTA WORKSHOP 
Rochester, Minnesota 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


“If ever a man was one with the 
wilderness it was John Muir... 
this is a superb collection of his 
nature writings.” “© 
Christian Science Monitor 


$4.50 
an H. M. Co. 


A FIELD GUIDE TO 
ANIMAL TRACKS 


by Olaus J. Murie 


The latest in the famous Peter- 
son series, this is a guide to 
the animals you didn’t see. The 
most authoritative work in this 
field since Ernest Thompson 
Seton, and the most complete, 
it contains more than 1000 il- 
hustrations and a simple key to 
the tracks themselves. 


$3.75 
hos H. M. Co. 


FIND THE 


CONSTELLATIONS 


written and illustrated by 
H. A. Rey 


Scientifically accurate, this 
book combines Rey’s text and 
illustrations to make star-gazing 
and his new system of identify- 
ing the constellations easy and 


fun. 
$3.00 
has H. M. Co. 
this 


coupon 06 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Ave, 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Please send me 

Wilderness World of 

John Muir, $4.50 

Animal Tracks, $3.75 

Find the Constellations, $3.00 

(0 Check encl. [ M. O. 


BIRDS OF THE OCEAN 

By W. B. Alexander, 2nd edition, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1954.7 x 44% 
in., 306 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $7.50. 


No essential alteration in style or ar- 
rangement has been made in this new 
edition of the field guide first published 
in 1928. General information on each 
family, including the origin of its Eng- 
lish name, precedes the description, with 
range and egg dates, of particular spe- 
cies. There are also chapters dealing with 
each of the oceans and the breeding 
areas of the sea-birds found in it. All 
this information has now been brought 
up to date. The last quarter-century has 
seen great advances in the knowledge of 
the distribution and habits of seabirds, 
therefore the revision will be of great 
value. 


CORO-CORO; THE WORLD OF THE 
SCARLET IBIS 

By Paul A. Zahl, Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, New York, 1954. 94% x 6% in., 
264 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $4.50. 


The student of birds might be led by 
the title to expect a monograph on the 
scarlet ibis, for which Coro-coro is the 
Spanish name, with a detailed account 
of its life history and habits. However, 
this book is something else. The quest 
for Guara rubra’s nesting grounds was 
the pretext for the author's trip to Vene- 
zuela; he found them and returned with 
some superb photographs. But his orni- 
thological findings are relatively inci- 
dental. Speaking very little Spanish, 
traveling in primitive back country with 
peons for guides and meeting only an 
occasional European or American living 
in the region for business reasons, leaves 
a man a good deal to his own thoughts. 
Dr. Zahl is a biologist whose profession 
is cancer research and whose avocation 
is ornithology. His adventures are re- 
lated with charm and humor; also, he 
recalls his meditations on life and death, 
disease, education, evolution, and pa- 
leontology. If we sometimes wonder 
what these things are all about, we can 
observe from Dr. Zahl’s book that a 
scientist also wonders, and comes up 
now and then with an answer or two. 
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THE MAMMAL MAMMALS Of 
NORTH AMERICA NORTH OF MEXICO 
By Ralph S. Palmer, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y., 1954. 744 * 
4%, in., 384 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 
$4.95. 


This excellent book, in the same series 
as the Audubon bird guides, gives in- 
formation on identification (including 
weights, measurements, and tracks), habi- 
tats, distribution (with maps), repro- 
duction, habits, and economic status of 
North American mammals. The 40 col- 
ored plates, supplemented by line draw- 
ings, all the work of the author, and a 
good index make this compact book one 
of the best of its kind. 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF 
WESTERN NORTH AMERICA 

By Robert C. Stebbins, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1954. 9% 
x 6% in., 528 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 
$8.50. 


This excellent handbook is designed 
to help in identifying all species and 
characteristic subspecies of the amphi- 
bians and reptiles inhabiting western 


‘ North America, from the Mexican 


boundary to Saskatchewan and Macken- 
zie in Canada, to the eastern boundaries 
of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Montana. There are detailed de- 
scriptions with indications of habitat, 
distribution maps, and black-and-white 
drawings, and in addition the essential 
facts on habits and behavior are supple- 
mented by selected references for fur- 
ther study and a glossary of terms. Also, 
there is information on collecting and 
preserving specimens. This, is an essen- 
tial reference book on its subject. 


INSECT FACT AND FOLKLORE 

By Lucy W,. Clausen, Macmillan, New 
York, 1954. BY, x 5% in., 194 pp. Illus- 
trated. Indexed. $3.50. 


Insects, with their strange habits, their 
metamorphoses, their ephemeral appear- 
ances, their swarms, their buzzes—and 
their bites—have been a natural subject 
of folklore. All over the world they are 
found in legend and mythology, have 
been taken as omens and used as charms 
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The breath-taking beauty 
of nature’s wonders — 
perpetuated forever by a 
great artist working 
with the color camera 
... trillium white against gray bark 
. . the sparkle on the | 

frog's wet green back 
. . violets, growing under 
an overhanging rock 
. » the red-tailed dragonfly 
on a white cedar 


+» mushrooms among the browns 
and reds of early autumn 


_...Here is the m , the stillness, the 
ot tee 


enchantment deep wood—in 


fifty memorable photographs in glow- 


ing color by Jeannette Klute, interna- 
tionally famous camera artist and 
Visual Research ae oP oy of the 
Color Control Division of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

Accompanying each large picture, 
superbly reproduced in full chlor on 
special velvet enamel paper, is an 
—— of poetry which sustains the 
m created by the photograph. 
And an extensive appendix fives com- 
plete technical camera detail. 
Woootanp Portraits is a prized 
session for the lover of nature and of 
art, for the photographer, amateur 
or expert—for everyone who takes 
keen pleasure in owning a striking 
example of the bookmaker’s art . .. the 
De Luxe gift for 1954—and for years 


Woodland 
Portrait? 


By Jeannette Klute 


With 2 extra prints suitable for fram- 
ing; bound in full buckram, gold 
stamped, 12%" x 16%"; attractively 
packaged in a a-piece box. $20.00 
Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Mail This Coupon Now! 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
11330 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me Wooo.and Portaarts by Jaan- 


wetre Kiuts. I enclose check (] money order FJ 
for $20.00. 


Four continents 
are the backdrop for 
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Africa, India, 
China 


The Reindeer Adventure: 


FIFTY 
YEARS IN 
ALASKA 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
aaae 55 Fifth Ave., New York Saace 


and remedies—and as food. Books on en- 
tomology usually stick to the insect as 
a zoological fact pure and simple; Miss 
Clausen includes facts a-plenty, many 
of them in the “believe-it-or-not” cate- 
gory, but some of the most amusing sec- 
tions of her book deal with superstition. 
As “an irrational, abject attitude of mind 
toward the supernatural, nature, or God, 
proceeding from ignorance, unreasoning 
fear of the unknown or mysterious” 
(Webster's definition), superstition pre- 
sumably ought to be despised. But to 
this reviewer's mind the attitude of su- 
perstition has been too great a source 
of comfort, wonder, and fun to be de- 


spised altogether. 
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tomological 

and described in rh profusely 
illustrated volume, It is a p 

and comprehensive ide in field 
work, for The 
a tally oo classifi- 
cation, nsects are covered, as 
well as nests and n foods 
and f of both land water 
varieties. feature are the 
illustrations- ng a startling 
fronti in full color and more 
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WOODLAND PORTRAITS 

By Jeannette Klute, Little, Brown ¢ 
Co., Boston, 1954. 17 x 12% in., 156 
pp. Boxed. $20.00. 

This handsomely reproduced collec- 
tion of colored photographs—mostly of 
plants and flowers, with an occasional 
frog or insect—will be an appreciated 
gift, especially for the amateur photog: 
rapher. An appendix gives comments 
on each of the 50 plates concerning 
camera equipment, weather, exposure, 
etc., and two loose prints suitable for 
framing are included. 


MUMPS, MEASLES AND MOSAICS; A 
STUDY OF ANIMAL AND PLANT 
VinusESs 

By Kenneth M. Smith and Roy Mark- 
ham, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 
1954. 8 x 5% in., 160 pp. Illustrated. 


‘Indexed. $4.00. 


How many of us have said with a 


mentary canal. Animals have viruses, 
too; even insects have them. In their 
case, viruses produce polyhedral dis- 
eases, so-called because of the develop- 
ment in the infected host of enormous 
numbers of many-sided crystals. These 
diseases may one day be used in the con- 
trol of d insects; successful lab- 
oratory ex ts having already been 
made on clothes moths. Plants when at. 
tacked by viruses break out into what 
are somewhat quaintly called mosaics; 
which are often spread by insects. De- 
spite the shortcoming of an inadequate 
index, this successor t6 “Fleas, Flukes 
and Cuckoos,” in the generally excellent 
“New Naturalist” series, is a fine con- 
tribution to our knowledge of infec- 
tious disease. 


MUSEUM PICTORIAL SERIES 
Published by the Denver Museum of 
Natural History, Denver, Colorado. Nos. 
1-9, $4.50. Available singly at prices 
ranging from 56¢ to $1.30. 


In 1951 the Denver Museum of Nat- 
ural History began a series of publica- 
tions of popular interest in booklet 
form, printed by offset, illustrated with 
photographs, and written by members 
of the museum staff. Each number is 
devoted to a particular subject, and a 
complete list may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the museum, While it is impos- 
sible to review them all heré, several of 
particular interest to readers of Audu- 
bon Magazine are deserving of mention. 
“Nature Photography with Miniature 
Cameras,” by Alfred M. Bailey and “Na- 
ture Photography with High-Speed 
Flash,” by W. Van Riper, R. J. Niedrach 
and Alfred M. Bailey, both give useful 
information. “Laysan and Black-footed 
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Albatrosses,” by Altred M. Bailey, “Red 
Crossbills of Colorado,” by Bailey, Nie- 
drach and A. Lang Baily, and “The Ha- 
waiian Seal,” by Bailey are life histories. 
“Common Wild Flowers of Colorado,” 
by R. and H. D. Roberts is an intro- 
duction to the flowers of the various 
life zones of Colorado with 50 beauti- 
ful color photographs. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGI*TS’ UNION 
By T. S. Palmer and others, reprinted 
from The Auk 1884-1954, Washington, 
D. C., 1954. 94% x 64% in., 630 pp. No 
price given. 


Brought together for the first time 
after being published in The Auk over 
a period of years, these short biogra- 
phies are a notable addition to the 
ornithological reference shelf. Arranged 
in alphabetical order, the sketches give 
the dates’of birth and death, the general 
background when known, and special 
fields of study. The volume will be par- 
ticularly useful as a source concerning 
the less prominent members of the 
Union. 


LETTERS— Continued from Page 277 


There is no cat in the stable to annoy 
them. What else could it be? 

Mrs. JoserH S. WoyDEN 
Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Editors’ Comment 


It is difficult to say, without a recon- 
naissance survey of Mrs. Woyden’s area, 
what influences may have caused her 
barn swallow population to decline. The 
barn swallow, year after year, continues 
to be, in general, a commonly abun- 
dant bird, but where its population has 
declined locally, the major cause has 
been a change in the bird’s environment. 
An extensive building program, with 
the elimination of open fields of grass 
or hay, to make way for buildings, could 
in a large measure be responsible. Barn 
swallows seem to get most of their in- 
sect food over fields of grain and grass. 

Probably more swallows die from a 
cold, wet spring, and prolonged rain- 
storms than from any other single cause. 
An unnoticed and insidious “enemy” of 
barn swallows is the maggot or im- 
mature form of a blue bottle fly, Pro- 
tocalliphora. 

We are not surprised that Mrs. Woy- 


den’s barn swallows leave early in Au- ' 


gust. This seems to be about the time 
when many of them are leaving the east- 
ern New York area. At Wells River, 
Vermont, more than 200 miles north of 
Mrs. Woyden’s location, barn swallows 
are gathering in family groups by July 
15; migration is underway by August 2, 
and most of the locally breeding barn 
swallows have left there by August 18. 
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CHRISTMAS 
BIRD COUNT DATES 


December 25—Januvary 2 
(Deadline for copy: Jan. 17) 


A FINE GIFT 
IMPROVED BIRD GUIDE INDEX TABS 
(For Peterson's Revised Field Guide to the 

Birds of the Eastern United States) 
An indispensable additior to your bird guide. 


Eliminates leafing through r guide while 
the bird flies away. — 


* EASY TO INSTALL—Merely cut out, 
stick on 


* PLASTIC COATED—For durability 
* SMALL—Won’t rip off 


, Fass DO NOT OBSCURE PRINTING 
OR PICTURES 


Precise instructions with each set of tabs. 
Order Now—Only 50¢. Postpaid. No, C.0.D.'s 
OB ENTERPRISES 
Box 3097 University Sta., Columbus “10, Ohio 
DEALER'S AND BIRD CLUB INQUIRIES INVITED 


SONGBIRDS 
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By JOHN K. TERRES 
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for young readers from 6 to 9 


$9.00 (48 pp. 7% x & 
Clothbound reinforced) 
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FARM ANIMALS by Lowollen. 
Ly TRUE BOOKS prepared under the Direction 
tue WES? Laberatery School, University of 
CRicage. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD: The Adventure 
of the Earth We Live On 

By James Fisher, Hanover House, Gar- 
den City, New York, 1954. 124% x 9Y% 
in., 68 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Here is a book with tremendous eye- 
appeal. Not only does it’ contain nu- 
merous richly-colored paintings, but the 
maps are printed in “shadow-relief” 
which shows the relative heights of 
mountains on a flat page. Another 
unique feature is the use of isotypes— 
simple visual explanations created in 
picture language. The coverage of the 
book is tremendous, embracing the 
make-up of our entire planet and the 
history of the living things on it. Part 
one describes the evolution of the earth 
from the development of the planetary 
system to the age of prehistoric man. 
The second part deals with the nature 
of the external world—sea, air, earth, 
vegetation, and weather. Part three 
shows how man has learned to exploit 
nature for his own uses. A stunning 
painting sums up each story in a dra- 
matic composite scene. This is a book 
to stretch the imagination and to inspire 
young readers to learn more about the 
wonders here briefly described. It also 
will excite adults and children about the 
marvels of modern book-making! 


200 EXPEDITIONS 
By William Bridges, William Morrow 
and Company, 1954. 94, x 614 in., 191 
pp. Illustrated with photographs. $3.50. 
The countless young readers who have 
loved Mr. Bridges’ books about animals 
at the Bronx Zoo will be delighted now, 
at a slightly more advanced age, to find 
he has written this one about some of 
the expeditions during which the zoo 
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HRISTMAS giving—or gifts for any occasion—can be a problem 

as well as a pleasure. Many of our nephews, nieces, and young 
friends seem to “have everything,” and we are puzzled about finding 
something new and different as a token of our affection for them. How 
often books help out in such situations, especially a volume that is 
chosen with regard to the child’s particular interest. 

Anyone who has not kept in touch with the trend in children’s books 
for the past decade is likely to be amazed at the selection he finds 
today. There are many designed purely for entertainment and amuse- 
ment, but the story-book for a story’s sake is quite overshadowed by 
stories that are both entertaining and factual. In recent months a fine 
new crop of such publications has been produced, and it is a pleasure 
to recommend them for under-the-Christmas-tree, or for reading in 1955. 


animals were acquired. To the Belgian 
Congo to capture wild elephants, to re- 
mote African jungles in search of a rare 
Congo peacock, to Rhode Island to de- 
termine whether a box turtle was really 
129 years old—these are but a few of the 
author's adventures. Not only does he 
take part in scientific expeditions, Mr. 
Bridges has the rare ability, to convey 
his own inner excitement over the sci- 
entists’ discoveries to his readers. “Zoo 
Expeditions” should be fascinating read- 
ing for boys and girls of high school age 
—and for many others both older and 
younger. 


TWO LITTLE BEARS 

By Yila, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 1114 x 91% in., 30 pp. Photo- 
graphs by Yila. $2.50. 


Even moderately good photographs of 
bear cubs are likely to delight children, 
for these creatures are among the most 
endearing of all young animals. When 
the artist-photographer Yila turns her 
remarkable talents to doing a story about 
them, the result is this heart-stealing 
book which will be treasured by parents 
and children alike. Ylla writes an amus- 
ing story to accompany the photographs 
—about two cubs which she purchased 
and allowed to run loose in the Con- 
necticut woods near her home. Many of 
the pege-size pictures in this large-format 
book have such charm and beauty, it is 
a temptation to frame them. 


By Illa Podendorf, Childrens Press, Chi- 
cago, 1954. B14 x 714 in., 47 pp. Pictures 
by Mary Salem. $2.00. 

ihe phrase “science experiments” has 
a decidedly grown-up sound, and that is 
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By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
lilustrated by CoryDON BELL 


The whole story of snow, clearly 
and simply told—how it is formed, 
its benefits and dangers. Lovely 
drawings in soft blue and white. 
Ages 9-13 $2.50 


THE FRIENDLY FORESTS 


By ALMA CHESNUT Moore 
Illustrated by 
MATTHEW KALMENOFF 


A graphic picture of the way greed 
and carelessness have destroyed 
countless acres of America’s wood- 
lands—and what is being done today 
to restore the balance o 37 
Ages 9-13 $2.50} 
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THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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An authentic and 
exciting story about 


the vanishing Key deer 


of FLORIDA 


The Phantom Deer 


By JOSEPH WHARTON 
LIPPINCOTT 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom. A 
distinguished naturalist, who 
has made a careful study of the 
miniature deer of the Florida 
Keys,-and who is deeply con- 
cerned with their battle for 
survival in the tropical forests 
of Florida, has traced the ex- 
citing life of a fawn until it 
grew up to lead the deer herd. 
Written primarily for young 
readers, it will delight nature 
lovers of all ages. 


$3.00 af all bookstores 


Write for free catalog of graded 
and classified books for young 


people. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia + New York 
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one reason first- and second-graders love 
this book. The experiments, as well as 
the vocabulary, are on a primary level 
and make use of such simple equipment 
as a glass of water and a straw, a mag- 
net, or tin cans and a string. A child 
will undertake them with all the zest 
he has for magic tricks, but as he does 
them he learns fundamentals about air, 
gravity, water, sound, heat, and cold. 
Large type and colorful drawings make 
the book exactly right to intrigue young 
experimenters. 


GREENHEAD 
By Louis Darling, William Morrow and 
Company, New York, 1954. 834 x 614 
in., 96 pp. Illustrated by the author. 
$3.00. 
“Greenhead” is a mallard duck, and 
this is his story. It is also the story of 
other waterfowl. The reader learns of 
the constaft hazards that surround all 
wild ducks from the moment they are 
hatched, and he can appreciate the need 
for government restrictions which pro- 
tect these handsome birds. Mr. Darling 
knows and loves birds, and his intimate 
knowledge and deep feeling for them 
is clearly evident in this attractive vol- 
ume. Beautiful black-and-white pencil 
drawings illustrate every page, and there 
are a number of duck “portraits” on the 
end papers and elsewhere that include 
pintails, canvasbacks, and other notable 
species. 


An AUDUBON JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP is 
a perfect gift for the child on your list. 


He will receive: 
Audubon Junior Membership Button—certi- 
fying that he is a Junior Member of the 
National Audubon Society. 
Audubon Junior Club Notebook, a project 
book for a year of fun. Contains nature 
stories, with colored pictures of birds, mam- 
mals and flowers; a year’s Nature Calendar, 
and a “how-to-do” section. 
Audubon Junior News—the nature magazine 
for boys and girls. Issued five times a 
year; full of pictures, games, projects, and 
activities. 
MEMBERSHIP DUES— 
$1.50 PER YEAR 


AUDUBON 
JUNIOR CLUBS 


1130 Fitth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


(A Christmas Gift Card will be 
enclosed with the material sent) 
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For Those 
WINTER DAYS and 
EVENINGS INSIDE 
Have These 


NATURE STORIES 


for Your Chiidren’s 
Reading... 


Bright Eyes 


By Harry Baerg 


A story for smaller 
boys and girls of a 
wild duckling made a 
pet by two boys. The 
story will stimulate in 
the children a love 
for the great out-of- 
doors and kindness ro 
animals. 


Price $1.50 


By Roma Dent 


The story of a crow 
who chose to stay on 
the farm rather than 
live with the other 
crows. The children 
will enjoy the story 
written in their lan- 
guage. 


Price $1.25 


Gray Ghosts 


By Harry Baorg 
Fun and excitement 
fill the pages of these 
coyote stories. Harry 
J. Baerg, author-art- 
ist-naturalist, is at his 
best as he presents 
details of wild-animal 
life that will hold the 
young reader's atten- 
tion from beginning 
to end 

Price $2.00 


Each Book Is Beautifully Illustrated 
PRICES 10 PER CENT HIGHER OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 
ADD SALES TAK WHERE NECESSARY 


Pe = on ee oe oe 4 


Southern Publishing Association 
Dept. AU, Box 59 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


| 

Please send me the following books: 
| .. BRIGHT EYES 
| ... CAW-CAW, THE CROW 

.GRAY GHOSTS 

| ue. Total Enclosed 
| 
| 
Lt 


MAKE GIFTS FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


AUDUBON BIRD KIT 


We pay delivery 


cane Gn bias Finished work 
ean be sold to bird-lovers. 

Se Sees Mie Ser o Malael, Quek, 
or Pintail—61.26 


JOHN LACEY, The Birdsmith 
Dept. A-2, 531 Hudson St. N.Y. 14, N. ¥. 


WATCH THE BIRDIES! 


Tiny Swedish-made birds to perch on 
driftwood, window garden, or flower 
arrangement for a colorful note of 
realism. Each has a clip or spike 
for attaching to twig or branch, Set 
Includes assorted colors and sizes 
(each approx. 144-2"). 


Family of Five $1.75 ppd ' 
SEND FOR FREE GIFT CATALOG 


THE PASCOS 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 


Pd 
CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


One of the best ways to interest boys 
and girls in bird study is to help them 
build winter bird-feeders and to keep 
these stocked with food. (This last point 
is a “must” for once winter feeding has 
been undertaken it is a responsibility 
that cannot be neglected.) Although 
they won't see a great variety of species, 
by keeping the feeder full at all times 
they'll have the thrill of making friends 
with a host of individuals that will stay 
with them throughout the winter. 

Here are ideas for two different feed- 
ers that your children can make them- 
selves: 


Christmas for the Birds 


The first is a Christmas tree for the 
birds. You can use a live tree, or your 
own cut Christmas tree after it has been 
discarded. A tree like this is called a 
“tree feeder,” and it also provides 
perches for the birds and gives them 
some shelter from snow and wind. For 
decorations, we suggest the following: 

1. Start with some garlands. String 
cranberries and unsalted popcorn. Loop 
the garlands from branch to branch. 

2. Make (bd “baskets.” Collect pine 
cones, half walnut shells, half orange 
skins, and seed pods (such as string- 
beans or pea pods). Fill them with pea- 
nut butter, bread crumbs, mixed seed 
or melted suet. Using string, hang the 
small baskets close to the branches. 

8. Make colorful tree decorations. 
String gumdrops, dip them in honey, 
and roll them in shredded coconut. 
Hang the strings from the small branches 
or loop them over the branches. Hang 
small ears of dried corn on the tree. 


Clab members of Sidwell Friends School 
attract birds by hanging berries, suet, 
and slices of apple on a pine tree. 
Photograph from The Washington Star Pictorial 
Magazine. 
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For the top, take a star shaped cookie 
cutter and fill it with suet or seeds and 


honey. 


An Easy-to-Make Feeder 


The second idea for a home-made 
feeder comes to us from Mrs. Frances 
Stafford, Chairman of the Junior Edu- 
cation Committee of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Bird Club. We had a picture taken of 
this for your guidance if you make one. 


Briefly it is constructed of a piece of 
galvanized one-half inch mesh wire 
(called Hardware Cloth) 4” x 914”. To 
this Mrs. Stafford lashed round metal 
bottle tops (with holes perforated in 
them) with fine wire, placing three on 
one side of the wire mesh and two on 
the other. These she fills with peanut 
butter or suet, and hangs the whole 
thing with a wire loop on a tree branch. 
The wire mesh provides a fine place for 
birds to perch for handy feeding. Sev- 
eral of these placed around your yard 
will reap a wonderful crop of winter 
bird visitors. 


A Suet Cake for the Feeders 


You can make your own suet mixture 
for either of these feeders, if you wish. 
A recipe that has been tested at the 
National Audubon Society is as follows: 


White bread, dried and ground 5 ozs. 


Meat, dried and = ate fanehid 3 ozs. 
OR bcs... 5 ozs. 
SN ee et as oo $ ozs. 
Sunflower seeds ...... . §$ oz 
Dried berries ....... sdigamadas es ll ozs. 


To the total quantity of this mixture 
should be added about one and one-half 
as much suet or fat. The suet must be 
melted and the dried material stirred 
in thoroughly. The recipe, of course, 
can be varied but the essential ingre- 
dients are suet and hemp. 

After these feeders are in place and 
the birds have found their way to them, 
encourage your children to keep a daily 
written record of the species and num- 
bers of individuals at these 
stations . . . and you'll find that you've 
started them on one of the best hobbies 
we know of—-BIRD WATCHING! 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW —Continued from Page 247 


gress, informed me that they already 
had more than 80 members—a much 
better start than they had anticipated. 


Just as birds ignore political bound- 
aries, ornithology itself cuts across na- 
tional lines. Stimulating were the dis- 
cussions, carried on in various tongues 
(although English seems now to be the 
international language — with German 
and French following). If bitterness be- 
tween nations recently at war still ex- 
ists, it was masked or ignored. It is my 
observation that ornithologists, regard- 
less of country, are a pretty decent lot, 
surprisingly alike in their sense of 
values. 

How do the international meetings 
compare with those of the A.O.U.? 
Well, for one thing—perhaps because 
the Congress meets only one year in 
four—there are more papers. There were 
42 at Madison; and well over 100 at 
Basel—“everyone wanted to get into the 
act!” This meant that in Switzerland 
the sessions had to be split up. In addi- 
tion to the “full sessions” there were 
sections on evolution and systematics; 
migration; biology and behavior; ecol- 
ogy and faunistics; anatomy and paleon- 
tology. But on the whole, the Congress 
had striking resemblance to an A. O. U. 
meeting. 


What papers did I enjoy most? Natu- 
rally I could not hear them all, but I 
was thoroughly fascinated by Peter 
Scott’s film in which he described his 
pink-footed goose expedition to Central 
Iceland with his wife, and Finnur 
Gudhmundsson and James Fisher: they 
banded 1,100 birds. E. Q. Turbott of 
New Zealand presented a “Field. Study 
of Notornis,” that rediscovered galli- 
nule-like bird, which had long been 
thought to be extinct in New Zealand. 
The British Broadcasting Company's 
bird song experts, Eric Simms and G. 
Wade, played some extraordinary re- 
cordings of a young stone curlew, from 
the first sounds within the egg before 
hatching, to the time, several hours 
later, when the young bird had devel- 
oped the unmistakable stone curlew 
quality in its voice; and also the psy- 
chological changes that took place in the 
adult bird. Perhaps the most amazing 
film of all was one taken by a German, 
H. Sielmann, who used infra-red light 
to photograph woodpeckers and their 
activities inside their nesting cavities 
One of the most amazing shots was a 
cross-section of a wood-borer’s burrow 
which the woodpecker explored with its 
long, barbed tongue. There was a whole 
session devoted to penguins. The par- 
ticipants were Bill Sladen of England 
and a corps of Frenchmen-—Sapin-Ja- 
loustre, Prevost, and Bourliere. Our own 
man, Pettingill, just back from the Falk- 
land Islands, did not show up. As he 
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told us later, he had been away from 
home too long. 

Those who had the energy rose with 
the dawn and went on field trips by bus 
to good spots near Basel, returning in 
time for the morning program. In addi- 
tion there were two full day excursions 
during the week when everyone declared 
a holiday from the steady diet of pa- 
pers. On the top of Mount Pilatus, still 
covered ' with snow, we watched the in- 
comparable alpine choughs play at gym- 
nastics in the air. At Lucerne we took 
a boat ride and watched black kites 
fishing like ospreys over the lake. It was 
a great pleasure to me to see copies of 
the new Field Guide, already in three 
languages, circulating among the watch- 
ers. 

Long field trips, four or five days in 
duration, were held the week before the 
Congress and the week after. Barbara 
and I chose the excursion to Verbier, 
high in the Alps near the Italian bor- 
der. My most-wanted European bird, the 
wall-creeper, with its startling rose-col- 
ored wing-patches, I finally saw. Snow 
finch (rather like a snow bunting) and 
the alpine accentor I eventually found 
too, but I became convinced that alpine 
birds are fewer and harder to find than 
the birds of our Rockies. 

The next Congress will be held in 
1958 in Finland. 


NEW BLACK FOREST 
BIRD CALL ,... 


Just out! Works | 
perfectly, imitates, 
chirps, trills & coos © 
with a twist of 


diately. More than ©» 
10,000 satisfied || 
users. Handmade in 
West Germany by 
experienced crafts- 
men. Delightful & a jated for friends, 
adults & aiina. peace . Sn 95¢ each, 
2 for $1.75 a instructions. 
No C.O.D. NEY BACK F NOT O. K. 


NOBIN SALES £0, INC. 


432 FOURTH AVE., O NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
DEALERS INQUIRE qomscmmmmeme 


Famous PRISMASCOPE 


objective, 
; 13 = 88, 
ard and Case 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 3511, Elmira, W. VY. Est. 1916. 
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New Nature Books —— 


for boys and girls 


Paws, Hoofs, 
and Flippers 


OLIVE L. EARLE 


The story of the mammals from 
a new angle, told and illustra- 
ted by a well-known, author- 
itative artist-naturalist who 
uses the animals’ paws, hoofs, 
flippers, and nails to classify 
them, giving the significant 
facts and many interesting de- 
tails. “Recommended for * 
natural history collections.” 
Library Journal, Ages 12 up 
and adults, $3.50 


CHARLES L. RIPPER 


“Fascinating . . . clear, inform- 
ative text... His many pictures 
are superb, beautifully drawn. 
They vary from exact detailed 
portraits that are startling, to 
dramatic scenes of flight. It is 
a fine addition to our nature 
hook shelf.”~N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Illus. by the author. 
Ages 10 up. $2.00 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
William Morrow & Company 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


-- - -—- - —- 


RS a a ee 


Hnhils 


"ve been serving birders 


Leuie 10, Misseeri. 
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WORLD,” by Paul Griewold Howes. Only book 
treating its biology and 80 le 


amazed by your 


matters essential to me 
Dr. Oliver L. Austin. Published Desil, Bican 
N. Y., Little, Brown, Boston. Illus- 


ceoted fekior request, ( ther 
t on or an ° 
ofa The Bruce Museum, Peeenee Conn.). 
BOOKS—NATURAL HISTORY our specialty. 
purchased. our 
John Hemespan Acres, 
erment. 


GOURD BIRDHOUSES—-decorated or solid color. 
eet tee ae ee Large size 
poe: 7 ae lowa. 

‘or yy 


UNIQUE BIRD SUPPLIES 


HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS (2 for $2.50 ppd.). 
Peanut Butter and Suet Feeders, reservoir feed- 
ers, bird homes. Free . J. Gregor, Tewn- 
line Reed, Nanuet, New Y : 


Plants—Seeds 
WILDFLOWERS AND — Pa brighten a 
shady nook. Send r Catalogue. 
Wake Rebdin Dorm, Bes 33, Home, Penneyivenis. 


for in’ = See, & a 
Mies bind Oboe te. bt Abe 


wants solicited, 
R.F.D. 2, North Benningten, 
BIRD BOO 


Boyd, Tw le Court, Edinburgh, 
ORDER ALL your books from ROBBINS BOOK 
COMPANY. Prompt service. No mailing sBavees. 
Write us at 1704 Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 
. ORNITHOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. A new, 
poeket-size editi A dicti y of scientific 
bird names to help you in identification. Also 
contains grouping according to color, markings, 
habitat, food, structural characteristics, and 
persons for w named. 96 pages, paper cover, 
$1.50 postpaid. American Book Institute, P.O. 
Bex 1885, Main Office, Angeles 53, f. 
“BIRDS OF CONCORD” by Ludlow Griscom. 
440 pp., photographs. larly $5.00, now $1.00 
tpaid, brand new. Wellington's, 346 Concord, 
t, Mass. ‘ 
WALCOTT’S MONUMENTAL AND BEAUTI- 
FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. With 400 finely colored plates. 56 
volumes. 1925-29. (Published $150.00) .. . 
$100.00. The most sumptuous publication of 


the kind ever sens in America. This is the 
Audubon of the Floral World. AUDUBON’S 
BIRDS ISTORIES 
and many other important works on ornithology, 
botany, ete. Books rehased. Nada Kramer, 
Natural Histery Bookseller, 927-15th St., N.W., 
Washingten 5, D. C. 


Flims—Slides 
BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2x2 pro- 
tion slides from exclusive 
goeehe—sene students, instructors, clubs. 
welve slides, $5.00. Twenty-five $10.00. J. M. 
Stemen. Geshen. Indiana. 
NATURAL SCIENCE SLIDES. Gorgeous min- 
erals, pooleey, interesting insects, cloud forms, 
beautiful is, wonderful desert flowers, west- 
ern birds, animals and scenery. Send 25¢ for 
sample with credit slip. Mention special interests 
and receive lists. Scott Lewis, 250@ Beachweed, 


WILD ANIMAL AND BIRD MOVIES. & mm. 
or 16 mm. beautiful ; 
color slides. Send . 

Films, 5151P, Strohm Ave. N. Hollywood, Calif. 


-. Sirdhouses—Feeders 


NORTHWOODS NORTHERN CEDAR SEED 
FEEDING STATION. Visible feed supply. Auto- 
matic feed flow. Capacity 3 lbs. Size 9” wide— 
1” . Easy to fill. Postpaid for 
$2.50. NORTHWOODS NORTHERN CEDAR 
WREN CABIN. Ventillated with easy-out bot- 
tom for cleaning. Built to specifications of 
suthorities. Postpaid for $1.25. SPECIAL OF- 
FER. Both for 95 postpaid. Tayler Trading 
Cempany, White Lake, Wisconsin. 
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HELP FOR WRITERS. Editing, rewriting, re- 


<  y 


Leathercraft Catalog. 
» Bex 791-W5, Fort 


TEN MINERALS suitable for beginning col- 
lectors sent postpaid $3.00. Ten less common 


VU. verage 
about 2x3 inches. Ores, rocks, fossils, and 
fluorescent materials included when desired. My 
monthly baying plan will help build your col- 
lection. Mrs. Howard B. Graves, Jr., 826 South 


3 giv- 
ing common, scientific, and family names: 
+ ereating a love for our nature 
friends: interesting; furnishing the thrill of 
competition in a clean beneficial game. The five 


of trees. 
h—a game of butterflies. 
Golden Rod—a game of state flowers. 
Price $1.25 per game or 5 games for $6.00, post- 
a —_ Fy to —— p——~ og 
r rom ature Games, x - win, 
Califernia 


. 


PICTURE PUZZLES. Birds, Animals, and 
Indians—from well-known children’s books—20 


to 100 interlocking of inch wood. 
a ~ eee Sutier oe tatives 
wan le lp inecqua, 
isconsin. 
ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, grove fresh, com- 
pletely tree uncolored, juiceful, indi- 
vidually selected, $3.50 bushel, FOB Groves, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Rislemben, Fis. 


MAKE MONBRY by spare-time, h-level promo- 
tion of our illustrated, local Pn acm guides for 
cantties Sor polh sapeneyh Wieab tec’ Ghe sowie. 
un ‘or or newly- 
retired. ha Caribou Press, Box 236, Bronz- 


sanctuaries 
to take in seasion at Audubon 
fornia and at Audubon Camp of Maine on re- 
turn. Have 6 to 8 months. Write Dept. AB, 
National Auduben Society. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Clrisima r) 
The Audubon Christmas Card for 1954 shown at left is taken from a trans- 


parency by Eliot Porter picturing a ruby-crowned kinglet at nest in a Colorado 
blue spruce. 


Card measures 5” x 7”, 
envelopes included. oo Me cS aaee 


20¢ each, 10 for $1.75. Card measures 5” x 7”, envelopes included. 
25 and over 15¢ each. ch. 
Please add 10¢ for postage. 


' Now Available 
in 
all-silk 
Shantung— 

* $3.50 


# FOUR COLORS— 


OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
Bas Relief Portraits ....... each $15.00 


Hand made and beautifully colored, mounted on contrasting 
shades of velvet, and framed. 


Gray, Blue, 
The following subjects are available: Red, and Brown 
Canada Goose Mallard European Widgeon 
BIRDS— 
Portraits measure 6” x 7” Postage and handling 50 cents Screech Owl, 
PR ee Cardinal, 
Ruffed Grouse 
BIRD SEED sas 
Audubon Society Mixture Sunflower Seed Medium Seed ) Each > 
10 Bs. $ 2.50 postpaid 10 Bs. $ 3.50 postpaid may be oe 
25 tbs. $ 5.00 postpaid 25 ths. $ 7.50 postpaid in each colo 
50 1Bs. $ 8.00 ex collect 50 ths. $13.00 ex collect 6 
100 1s. ‘JPS.00 ex collect 100 tbs. $24.00 ex collect 
Please add 15 cents for 
neat postage and handling. 


NATURE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


A child is fascinated by the world of living things around him. His 
interest and love for wild creatures will grow if it is stimulated. Here 
are some beautifully illustrated books, recommended by your Service 
Department, that are sure to please every boy and girl this Christmas. 


4 
12 AND UP 
GREENTIEAD, Louis Darling 6.22000 ccccccosccccccccvcccess $3.00 
A life history study of the mallard duck bringing in informa- 
tion about waterfowl in general. Superbly illustrated with 
black-and-white drawings. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
RENEE sci chetchigcee sseeencnbseenetivan esse OMe 
A veritable encyclopedia of natural history information with 
excellent color illustrations. 
ANIMALS UNDER THE RAINBOW, Aloysius Roche ........ 2.75 
Father Roche tells the legends of birds and other animals that 
have influenced the lives of the saints. Illustrated with wood 


engravings. 

A BOOK OF NATURE, Pelagie Doane .............-.0+00- 4.00 
A description of the plants, birds, mammals, and other crea- 
tures found in meadows, woods, and sea. Beautifully illustrated 


in tolor. 
8 AND UP 

IN YARDS AND GARDENS, Margaret Buck ................ 3.00 
A description of the birds, butterflies, insects, and other crea- 
tures that live around our homes. Beautiful black-and-white 
illustrations. 

THE BLACK BEAR TWINS, Jane Tompkins ............... 2.35 
The delightful story of the first venturesome weeks of two 
black bear cubs. Charming black-and-white sketches. 


STRANGE NURSERIES, Jacquelyn Berrill ...............++ $2.50 
The fascinating story of how animal parents take care of their 
eggs and young. Charming black-and-white sketches. 

NATURE NOTEBOOK, Robert Candy .........++-+eeeeeeees 3.00 
A description of a boy's field trip with his father telling about 
the life in woods and streams and suggests activities and hob- 
bies, Profusely illustrated in black-and-white and color. 

WONDERS OF THE TREE WORLD, Margaret TOVe ..... 2.50 
A book that will encourage children to grow up with their tree 
neighbors. Their future years will have an added richness 
through stimulated interests. Beautifully illustrated with black- 
and-white drawings. 


a NI TR i hee a oo a eke pep kuan 2,00 
The complete book of owls—all about their eyes, hearing, and 
flight—and the fascinating niche they fill in nature. Delightful 
black-and-white sketches, 

ANIMALS OF SMALL POND, Phoebe Erickson ............. 2.00 
A true account of the animals of a Connecticut pond followin 
the seasons from the time the pond first freezes over unti 
summer is gone again. Charming black-and-white drawings. 

(Please add 10¢ postage on all orders) 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


Announcing F lor ida Bir d Life 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, Jr. 


With Forty Plates in Full Color 


Te handsome new book, published November 1, 
certainly will take its place as one of the outstanding 
ornithological works of our time. Titled Florida Bird 
Life, it provides everything a reader would want to 
know about the unique and diversified bird life in 
Florida. Handsomely printed and bound, and con- 
taining 40 magnificent full color plates, it is a book 


you will want to own. 


The most beautiful and useful book ever published in its field. 


576 pages. 40 fuil page color plates. 65 black and white maps. 
Bound in buckram and stamped in gold. Handsome full-color jacket. 


Most of the birds described and pictured in Florida Bird Life 
occur widely throughout the country, hence the book will be useful 
to anyone interested in birds, no matter where he may live. 


“Florida, the most interesting state ornithologically, on the Atlantic sea- 
board, is at last brought up to date by the man most qualified to do the job. 
Much has happened in Florida in the last twenty years . . . An exciting book.” 


ROGER TORY PETERSON 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


OR years everyone interested in Florida's rich and varied bird food habits. Mr. Sprunt has written accounts under the heading 

population has been eagerly awaiting a revision of Arthur History in which he has contrasted the status of a species in 1932 

Howell’s Florida Bird Life. For, though the original volume. with its status today. 
first published in 1932, was the standard work in its field, it had The revised Florida Bird Life retains 26 of the me per nes 
become increasingly obvious that changes in bird population and plates by Francis Lee Jaques which so remarkably capture the atmos- 
distribution, additional information on many species, and additions phere and beauty of Florida's fascinating bird habitats. To 14 
to the state list in intervening years required bringing Florida Bird oie semen Toh H Dick. th end ; f “ , t "te 
Life up to date. Thus the National Audubon Society, with the coop- om oo ide d egress teins A pater cee irds, 
eration of the Florida Department of Game and Fresh Water Fish éé " ) 


and the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, undertook the pres- Truly Florida Bird Life is a must for everyone who enjoys birds— 
ent revision. and one of the most handsome books of the year as well. 


Florida Bird Life provides concise, authoritative descriptions of It will make an unusual and much-appreciated gift. Copies are 
each of the Florida birds and summaries of their range, nesting, and $12.50 each. 


Order from SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


